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dining and scattering money? Since the election is restricted to Diet 
members with the qualification to vote, if everyone acted sensibly, 
scandals would not occur. If influential men like Kanemaru and Abe 
placed less emphasis on spending money, the financial drain‘ could 
also be eliminated. 

The campaign period can be used effectively as a forum? for pol- 
icy debates among the candidates. Many people are saying, ‘““We 
don’t know anything about what kind of government they intend to 
carry out.’ Of course, we are not insisting that the schedule must 
not be moved up if there is no preliminary election. If there is a valid ® 
reason, a moving-up of the schedule could be accepted, but we can- 
not accept the “‘scandal prevention”’ argument as a justification’ for 
the schedule change. 

Under the present circumstances, the election of the LDP presi- 
dent is also the de facto® election of the prime minister, the holder 
of the highest public office. But because it is a process carried out 
within the party, the Public Office Election Law does not apply; and 
bribery and entertaining are not restricted. 

At a September 30 press conference, Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone said, ““There is no such dirtiness within the LDP. There 
is no need to worry.’’ Who is telling the truth, the prime minister 
or the deputy prime minister? 
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I. POLITICS, LDP STYLE 


From time to time, inconceivable logic reigns! supreme in the 
Liberal-Democratic Party. Deputy Prime Minister Shin Kanemaru 
argues that if no preliminary presidential election among the party 
members is held, thus leaving the election in the hands of the LDP 
Diet members, the schedule should be moved up. 

In a recent speech, he said: “‘If campaigning is carried out from 
the date of official notice on October 8 until October 30, on top of 
the great sums of money spent on wining and dining at high-class 
Japanese restaurants, various scandals could possibly occur. It would 
be best to shorten the campaign period and choose the president as 
speedily as possible.’’ 

This move-up-the-election argument bears the distinctive color- 
ing of an interfactional bargaining? strategy *, but apparently there 
are many within the LDP who share Kanemaru’s thinking. Accord- 
ing to Executive Board Chairman Shintaro Abe, a presidential can- 
didate who also wants the schedule moved up, “‘Since we must deal 
with about 450 Diet members, we will be criticized by the people 
if we hold meetings in high-class Japanese restaurants every day. 
The responsibility of us three (new leaders) would possibly be ques- 
tioned.”’ 

Does campaigning for the presidency consist only of wining and 
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have to begin with dialect training. 

From the standpoint of preserving the “‘light’’ of Kamigata cul- 
ture, Bunraku is in the same boat®. This traditional performing art ®, 
which portrays the “‘giri’’ (sense of duty) and “‘ninjo’’ (human kind- 
ness) of the people through the tradesmen dialect of Osaka, is plagued 
by a shortage of young successors. The trials and tribulations of the 
‘“‘gidayu”’ (ballad-drama) tune, in which the subtle intonations and 
rhythm of the Osaka dialect are demanded, are not easy at all. 

In the world of communications technology, research is being 
carried out on a “‘voice typewriter.’’ It is a word processor which 
types out the words spoken to it by a human being in the standard 
language. There are still some difficult problems, but if it is perfect- 
ed, it will definitely be convenient. But when the trend toward a 
common language is further accelerated, what is going to happen 
to the existence of dialects? 

Authoress Seiko Tanabe wrote, ‘““Won’t disorder in the Japanese 
language mean the absorption in the standard (common) language 
of dialects so that the dialects lose their independence and the hearts 
of the people living in such areas wither?” 
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2. DISAPPEARING DIALECTS' 


NHK begins a new morning television serial, ‘“‘Hassai Sensei’”’ 
(Hassai Teacher), on October 5. It portrays? half the lifetime of a 
young female teacher born and raised in Tokyo who is assigned to 
Osaka and lives cheerfully despite coming up against and being 
bewildered by differences in language and culture. 

The Osaka broadcasting station, which is producing the serial, 
says it is trying to revaluate the ‘Kamigata’ (Kyoto and its vicinity *) 
culture through the various culture shocks that the main character 
experiences. The drama is set in 1931, but at that time the cultures 
of Tokyo and Osaka had their separate independent identities *. 

The common language has spread to the Kansai area also, and 
the standardization of the streets and customs is going forward. 
‘‘Hassai’’ in the Osaka dialect means a tomboy, but even in Osaka, 
probably only those belonging to the older generation would under- 
stand its meaning now. 

According to an Osaka TV producer, it is becoming more diffi- 
cult year after year to produce dramas based in Osaka. As soon as 
actors and actresses become popular and famous, they go to Tokyo. 
The number of stars who can speak the Osaka dialect or Kansai 
dialect has decreased, so in producing dramas based in Osaka, they 
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And, due to this country’s gourmet boom, the popular bear’s paw 
dish* can be more easily enjoyed in Japan than in China where it 
originated. Of course, you have to pay ¥100,000 or ¥200,000 per dish 
since practically all of the bear’s paws are imported from China. Do- 
mestic bears are usually stuffed. 

According to TRAFFIC (Trade Records Analysis of Flora* and 
Fauna’ in Commerce) which is collecting information on the bear 
trade, there are exports and imports of Japanese bears which do not 
appear in the records, raising suspicions that such transactions vio- 
late the Washington Treaty ® which restricts commercial transactions 
involving endangered flora and fauna. 

In the coming season, it will be legal to shoot bears which attack 
people gathering mushrooms or destroy farm products and forests 
since such bears are designated as harmful animals. The number of 
bears killed, including those shot by hunters, averages over 2,200 
a year. 

Last year, 400 bears were shot in Akita Prefecture. In order to 
check on their ecology, experts dissected the stomachs of all the 
bears; they found one stomach with a polyp’. This discovery may 

be an indication of the stress felt by a bear population ® that has been 
driven into a corner. 
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3. HARD TIMES FOR BEARS' 


When the Japanese bear is surprised or excited, it makes a whin- 
ing noise. Because this noise sounds like, ‘‘Kuma, kuma,’’ the bear 
was given the name ‘‘kuma.’’ Some say the Korean word for bear, 
‘‘komu,’’ comes from the same origin. 

At present, the Japanese bear is being recklessly hunted. Five 
years ago, when it was confirmed that there were only 57 in all 
of South Korea, the bear was designated a “‘natural treasure.” In 
Japan, the bear is on the brink of? extinction in Shikoku, just as it 
was in Kyushu before World War II. It is predicted that less than 
10 bears remain in the Tsurugisan mountain range and, at the end 
of 1986, Kochi Prefecture completely banned the hunting of bears. 
Tokushima Prefecture did the same in April of this year. 

Now, as in ancient times, people shoot the bears so they can make 
‘“‘Kumanoi’’ (bear’s gall), a Chinese medicine used to treat stomach 
ailments. It is said that, in one case, the gall of a poached bear, weigh- 
ing only 180 grams, was sold for the preposterous sum of over ¥10 
million. The South Korean medicine makers, plagued by the short- 
age of bear’s galls, have now set their sights on Japan’s supply of 
bears. According to records, 268 live bears were taken from Japan 
to South Korea between 1980 and 1985. 
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Fakes,’ Sumiya severely criticized the Christians “‘who become 
silent and weak-kneed? when they come up against undue oppres- 
sion by a state which is tied up with the military.” 

About the same time, Sumiya publicly expressed his opposition 
to the establishment of National Foundation Day, and received a 
letter saying, ““You should think more carefully! I oppose your stand!”’ 
He presented his counterargument in a newspaper article entitled 
‘‘A Road I Trod‘ Before.’’ Although he was very genial, his beliefs 
were not half-hearted®. When he was arrested before World War 
II for violating the Public Order Maintenance Law, he endured 100 
days of questioning and torture. 

There is a monument on the grounds of Doshisha University. 
Carved on the monument are these words from founder Jo Niijima: 
‘“‘May many men appear who are filled with conscience.’’ Sumiya 
lived a life exactly in line with® the words of his teacher Niijima, 
a fellow’ native of Gunma Prefecture. His last public action saw® 
him joining other Kyoto scholars to write an opinion paper oppos- 
ing the spying prevention bill; they sent it to the Liberal-Democratic 
Party. This was two years ago; he was 89 years old at the time. 
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4. SOCIETY’S PILLARS 


There was a time when each university had someone who could 
be called the ‘‘face”’ of that university. In postwar Kyoto, there were 
Hiroshi Suekawa, president of Ritsumeikan University, and Etsuji 
Sumiya, president of Doshisha University. 

They were experts in different fields—civil rights and economic 
history—but both men were outstanding scholars and educators. 
They were the main pillars supporting the drive to protect peace and 
democracy. 

Sumiya, who bitterly mourned the death of Suekawa in Febru- 
ary 1977, passed away’ on October 4. As a young scholar he had 
studied under Sakuzo Yoshino at Tokyo University and fully ab- 
sorbed the valuable lessons of Taisho Era (1912-26) democracy. 
Shinobu Tabata, 85, former president of Doshisha University, a con- 
stitutional expert, and Sumiya’s friend for more than 60 years, once 
said Sumiya had “‘a character so beautiful the devil can’t touch it.”’ 

Because of this character, Sumiya was criticized as being irreso- 
lute and indecisive when he was president. But while he was a very 
genial man, he hated ‘‘fakes”’’ and showed no mercy toward any- 
thing that restrained or oppressed freedom. In an article he wrote 
for the Asahi Shimbun (June 30, 1968) entitled ‘“Genuine Things and 
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apparently have nuclear arms development programs? Or else Paki- 
stan blames countries already possessing nuclear weapons, especially 
the United States, for talking as though politically mature countries 
like them can have the weapons while “‘immature’’ nations cannot. 
Pakistan criticizes these countries for assuming that the latter group 
is easily led astray® under the influence of emotion. 

Islamabad, in addition, warns: If the United States tries to stop 
its aid to us, we have our bargaining chip®. 

Pakistan has served as a support base for insurgency against the 
Communist Afghan government. Islamabad apparently took this into 
account when mentioning a “‘bargaining chip.’’ Furthermore, some 
newspaper commentaries ask defiantly, since the United States and 
the Soviet Union have kept peace on the balance of nuclear deter- 
rence, why can’t they do the same in South Asia? 

On the other hand, in explaining the issue to Japan, Pakistan 
assumes a fairly moderate stance. The country assures Japan that 
nuclear energy is used only for peaceful purposes, and that this 
policy will not change. Here again, Pakistan apparently takes into 
consideration its relationship with the other country. Japan also 

(12N\— VICE < ) 
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5. PAKISTAN’S NUCLEAR POLICY 


Suspicion has arisen that Pakistan may be trying to produce nu- 
clear weapons. In the United States, which has rendered’ a great 
deal of assistance to its ally and which is committed? to a policy of 
preventing nuclear proliferation’, voices demanding a truthful ac- 
count of the situation have been strong, especially at congressional 
committees on foreign affairs. 

Meeting Pakistani Prime Minister Mohammad Khan Junejo on 
the occasion of the recent General Assembly of the United Nations, 
U.S. President Ronald Reagan requested that Islamabad agree to 
an inspection of its nuclear facilities by an international team, warn- 
ing that U.S. Congress might otherwise decide to delay $4 billion 
in aid to the country. 

Pakistan countered this warning with a call for the “‘nuclear 
disarmament of South Asia.’’ Pakistan implies that as long as India, 
its neighbor, is believed to have nuclear weapons, it cannot promise 
to unilaterally give up its production. 

Reports from Islamabad give an impression that Pakistan has 
been fairly astute‘ in its handling of the matter. The country asks 
why it alone is a constant target of suspicion while other nations 
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provides a large amount of aid. 

In the nuclear arms reduction issue, our attention is usually drawn 
to the U.S.-Soviet negotiations. This focus may be natural, but we 
should also pay attention to the issue of nuclear proliferation, an 
issue which is difficult to deal’ with. 

Nuclear arms are truly sinful weapons. 
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nicipal assembly election. Each time, the will of the majority has 
remained unshaken. The siprit of these citizens is very strong and 
is unprecedented in the history of struggle for local autonomy. 

The citizens are neither anti-Security Treaty nor anti-American; 
they just don’t want to witness° the destruction of the valuable nat- 
ural environment that they inherited. They are made strong by the 
thought that, once this natural environment is lost, it can never be 
recovered. It could be that it is precisely because their motivations ° 
are not political that they do not fear the power of the government. 

Despite their election victory, the future outlook for Mayor 
Tomino and the green faction is grim. The government says there 
will be no change in the established policy of housing construction 
and Nagasu, who has had his mediation plan rejected, seems opposed 
to renewed mediation efforts in the near future. The Defense Facil- 
ities Administration Agency is going forward’ with ground leveling 
and the demolition of an old ammunition dump. 

But the position taken by the majority of the residents in accor- 
dance with the procedures of local government must be respected. 
To force things through with power ‘“‘for the sake of the nation’’ 
could, in the long run®, destroy the very base on which the state was 
founded. 
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6. ZUSHI SAYS ‘NO!’ 


In the recent mayoral election in Zushi City, Kiichiro Tomino of 
the ‘‘green faction’’ was elected once again. The election revolved ' 
around one question: Should construction of U.S. military housing? 
in the Ikego forest be accepted along the lines of the mediation plan 
submitted by Kanagawa Governor Kazuji Nagasu? 

And the great majority of the people clarified their desire to 
reject the mediation plan. One would have expected that the peo- 
ple, led by traditional Japanese thinking, would have leaned toward 
resignation, saying, ‘It seems there is nothing we can do but com- 
promise. It’s no use* being stubborn forever when the state and the 
prefecture are the opponents.”’ 

The Defense Facilities Administration Agency began preparato- 
ry work at the construction site prior to the mayoral election, prob- 
ably hoping to make the people think: ‘“The construction has already 
started so....’’ This thinking was encouraged by proponents of the 
mediation plan during the election campaign. But the majority of the 
Zushi citizens clearly said ‘‘No!”’ 

Beginning with the mayoral election three years ago, this issue 
has been tested through many referenda‘, the recall of the munici- 
pal assembly, the recall of the mayor, and the rerunning of the mu- 
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Leo Esaki attended No. 3 High School before the war in Kyoto, he 
eventually graduated from Tokyo University; there is no need for 
Tokyo University to make so many excuses. 

Tonegawa failed the entrance examinations for Kyoto Universi- 
ty and went to a preparatory school in Osaka. Esaki also failed the 
entrance examinations for a middle school before the war. These 
schools had not opened their gates wide enough to recognize the 
brains of individuals who eventually won Nobel Prizes. In other 
words, schools are not omnipotent. Thus, the discussion of which 
is better, Tokyo University or Kyoto University, probably does not 
have enough value to warrant” the enthusiasm shown by those 
concerned. 

Tonegawa himself said, ‘If I had remained in a university in 
Japan, I probably would not have been able to give full play* to my 
creative ability and do the work I am doing now.”’ His teacher when 
he was a student at Kyoto University said, “I felt that a self-assertive 
person like him would be better off* being knocked about? in the 
United States. People talk about a brain drain, but in his case, his 
brain was formed overseas.”’ 

Which is held in higher esteem in Japan, the individual or the 
school? A partial answer to this question can be seen in the debate 
over which is better, Tokyo University or Kyoto University. 
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7. WHICH UNIVERSITY IS BETTER? 


A Tokyo University professor once told a university newspaper: 
“The absence of a respectable dining room for professors at Tokyo 
University is the reason why the Nobel Prizes are all won by Kyoto 
University graduates.”’ 

“The Kyoto University professors have haunts within the city 
where people from different fields gather to drink, engage in ani- 
mated conversation, stimulate each other and obtain fresh ideas,’’ 
the professor added. ‘‘In immense Tokyo, however, there are no 
common places, and the current university dining room for profes- 
sors is depressing. We want a chic private dining room, bar, and club 
which we can show with pride to foreigners.’ 

In view of the fact that Susumu Tonegawa, a Kyoto University 
graduate, has won the 1987 Nobel Prize for Medicine, one must 
assume that a new dining room has not yet been constructed at 
Tokyo University. But according to Kyoto University, “intrinsic! 
opposition spirit and great tolerance lead to free ideas.”’ 

The following argument would surely be voiced by the Tokyo 
University side: ‘‘Because we are the nation’s top university, we 
spend a great deal of time dealing with society meetings and man- 
aging research efforts, so we tend to become removed from Nobel 
Prize-type research.”’ But while 1973 Nobel Physics Prize winner 
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‘‘Nori’’ is primarily a quality the performers inherently possess. 
That is why, if something goes wrong, improvisation can easily 
become self-complacency and self-intoxication. This phenomenon is 
called ‘‘warunori’’ (overdoing it) and is considered vulgar. 

Today, ‘‘nori’” blows’ down into the audience from the very 
beginning of the concert. At times the singer demands that the 
audience clap hands and attempts to focus the “‘nori’’ phenomenon. 
The audience expects these attempts and shouts “Yea!”’ in answer 
to everything the singer says. 

This phenomenon is not restricted to music. It is also often seen 
in television shows. Programs are popular if they can establish a sim- 
ilar link with the viewers. It seems as if everything in society is in 
the “‘nori’”’ age. 

People are always anxious to feel the current of the times, be- 
cause that is how they find happiness. But there are cases where 
the current is influenced by ‘“‘warunori.’’ When we find ourselves 
carried along by ‘‘warunori,”’ we are being too gullible. 
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8. THE ‘NORI AGE 


Something happened during the Madonna storm that hit Japan 
earlier this year and, although it is old news, it is still interesting. 
Madonna said from the stage, ‘‘This is the last song on the program, 
but is it all right to end it?”’ The fans, who were all standing up, shout- 
ed, ‘“Yea!!’’ With a confused look on her face, Madonna repeated, 
“Ts it all right (to end it)?’’ Again, the answer was ‘‘Yea!”’ 

The singer or the emcee? asks, ‘‘Are you all having a good time?”’ 
and the audience shouts, ‘‘Yea!’’—recently at concerts, particularly 
pop music concerts, such exchanges are common. It can be called 
the ‘‘everyone’s with it®’’ phenomenon, and a concert is said to be 
a failure if this phenomenon does not appear. In the case of the 
Madonna concert, she spoke in English, resulting in the confused 
exchange. 

The word “‘nori’’ (being in tune“) comes originally from traditional 
Japanese music. It means singing or reciting rhythmically in Noh 
songs and gidayu (ballad-dramas). ‘‘Nori’’ is now considered an 
important aspect® of jazz but, in the case of jazz, the expression 
describes musicians who can both interpret and feel the song and 
skillfully add components not written into the music score. In this 
sense, ‘“‘nori’’ refers to skillful improvisation °. 
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point, the four reporters went® for two days with just one can of 
cucumbers. 

But the soldiers and reporters were very kind to Sui, the only 
woman at the site. Sui decided to write only about what she had seen 
and produced more than 20,000 words in 19 days. In one article, she 
questioned the honesty of forestry authorities who seemed to be 
hiding facts; this story sparked® a campaign by many newspapers 
to investigate the cause of the fire. A month later, the forestry 
minister and other officials were fired. 

Sui is currently in Japan on an invitation from the Nihon Keizai 
Shimbun. Asked about her thoughts concerning her coverage of the 
fire, she answered, ‘““There was a time when I went too deep into 
the forest and was surrounded on all four sides by fire. I would be 
lying if I said I wasn’t afraid, but in this work I find something that 
is bigger than fear. I feel most grateful for the encouragement I have 
received from readers.”’ 

Her husband is a reporter at the same newspaper. Sui also said, 
‘“‘For me, covering an incident is an opportunity to understand the 
position of people facing difficulties and to think about the matter 
from their standpoint.’’ These words from a young reporter work- 
ing in a neighboring country make me recall the ideals one must have 
when entering the newspaper business. 
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9. CHINESE REPORTER SUI 


There was a large forest fire in Heilongjiang Province in China 
in May of this year. It burned for nearly a month and razed? 10,100 
square kilometers, about five times the area of Tokyo. 

When the fire started to spread, the reporters section of Beijing’s 
Economic Daily, the equivalent of a city news section in Japan, re- 
cruited reporters to rush to the scene. Five or six reporters immedi- 
ately volunteered, and two reporters and a photographer were se- 
lected. One of the three was Sui Mingmei, 29, a woman who majored? 
in economics in college and who had been working for the paper for 
five years. 

These days, competition is fierce in the mass media industry. The 
three individuals were told by the editor to go to the site as quickly 
as possible, to separate, and to carry out wide-scope reporting. They 
rode passenger and freight trains and took two days to reach the fire 
site near the Sino-Soviet border. 

During the day, Sui went to the “‘front”” where the air was heavy? 
with smoke. At night, it was so cold that she could not sleep with- 
out bedding, so she interviewed soldiers who had returned from fight- 
ing the fire. When it became warmer, she slept on the grass. She 
worked in a group with three reporters from other newspapers. 
Water and food were in short supply ‘ at the disaster site and, at one 
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ing passage: “‘I do not have the courage to reopen the wound that 
has finally started to heal and to reshed the tears I shed long ago. 
I believe that those who can write personal histories are either very 
fortunate or very strong-willed.” 

Even so, the number of people writing personal histories is in- 
creasing. The life experiences of these people who coped with‘ the 
violent upheavals before, during and after World War II must have 
been very stormy. The recognition that they survived through such 
an age probably motivates them to write personal histories. 

Of course, not all the personal histories will be intriguing and 
insightful, but it is human nature to want to complete something 
once® one has decided to do it. This is because a personal history, 
as well as being a “‘legacy of the heart’’ to blood relatives ®, can also 
add one page to the history of the common people. 
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10. WRITING PERSONAL HISTORIES 


The number of people who want to “leave fortunes to their 
descendants” is gradually decreasing. In a public opinion survey 
recently carried out by the Prime Minister’s Office, 64.4 percent said 
they would use their assets for themselves in their old age. Only 18.7 
percent said they would leave as much as possible to their children. 

Although not necessarily as a substitute for financial resources, 
many people are now documenting their personal histories. “‘Per- 
sonal history lectures’’ and classes on “‘How to write personal histo- 
ries’ are being held here and there, and they are said to be very pop- 
ular. As well!, a manual on writing personal histories has been 
published. It contains questions on various matters, from birth to 
old age; if you follow the questions when writing down your experi- 
ences and memories, your personal history will be complete. 

Naturally, most of the people using such books and going to these 
lectures are elderly. Common motives cited are, “‘I want to leave 
behind proof that I lived,” and, ‘‘It’s in place of a will to my children.” 

Still, it is not an easy task to record one’s life with all its ups and 
downs”. Even if a manual is available, considerable time and much 
effort are needed to recall faraway * memories and write them down. 

A letter to the editor of the Asahi Shimbun contained the follow- 
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cident was “‘in progress.”’ And, unlike the complex and difficult-to- 
understand events surrounding Iran and Wall Street, the story was 
close to home, easy to understand, and the results were right in front 
of® their eyes. It was a subject made for a television- and theater- 
oriented’ society. 

In 1949, there was also a rescue drama involving a little girl who 
fell into an abandoned well. At that time, American television sta- 
tions learned how live broadcasts can capture the hearts of people. 
In that case, the little girl died, and it was said that ‘‘The death of 
the little girl is tragic, but television has been born into a new age.”’ 

While watching the broadcast of this incident late into the night, 
I thought about the strength of television as it chases after the dra- 
matic cross sections of life. The strength of television makes one 
realize that we live in an age in which the dramatic things and the 
media ® that chase after drama become enlarged; there is the danger 
that the non-dramatic, sober and complex aspects of society are be- 
ing shoved into the corner. 
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11. THE JESSICA DRAMA 


I recently traveled around the United States for a while 1 and on 
the day before I returned to Japan, the entire country was talking 
about Jessica McClure of Midland, Texas. People were glued? to 
their television sets to watch live® broadcasts showing the 57-hour 
rescue operation that saved the 18-month-old girl who had fallen into 
an abandoned well. 

The television coverage of the Jessica case was intense. In the 
final stages, several TV stations carried live broadcasts. Evidently 
there was a flood of requests from viewers wanting live broadcasts. 

The Los Angeles Times suggested that the incident had many 
of the elements that capture people’s hearts: (1) It was a drama of 
love; (2) a life was threatened; (3) there was a struggle; and (4) there 
was a victim worthy of* sympathy. Since the victim was a baby girl, 
the sympathy was especially strong. 

The voluntary actions of the rescuers made the incident a story 
of love, and the difficulty of the rescue work made it a story of strug- 
gle. The heroine was an 18-month-old girl, reminding people of fa- 
mous stories like ‘‘The Little Match-Girl’”’ and ‘“‘Little Red Riding 
Hood.”’ 

But the element which fascinated® people most was that the in- 
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strands one by one before twisting the rope together again. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone has been known to clarify his 
goal and then charge directly forward. But Takeshita has a reputa- 
tion for working secretly in the background to achieve his goals. 
While hard-liners ® were arguing that he should quickly convert the 
Soseikai political group into the Takeshita faction, he seemed inde- 
cisive and said, ‘‘Stay humble, stay humble.’’ While saying this, he 
was working toward his goal. He is a man of silence and patience. 

‘“‘Kane-kubari” has two meanings. In one sense, it can refer to 
the distribution of money within his faction, making use of’ his abil- 
ity to collect contributions. It can also refer to a policy of widening 
the pipeline that funnels subsidies and other funds from central to 
local government, an emphasis on hometown prosperity. 

I am in favor of® placing emphasis on regional prosperity, but 
I see one problem. Isn’t increasing the individual revenue sources 
of local governments so that they can use the funds freely according 
to their own ideas the best way to energize various regions, rather 
than increasing the funds paid by central to local government? For 
some unknown reason, the Takeshita hometown argument has not 
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12. PATIENT, CONSIDERATE' TAKESHITA 


Noboru Takeshita, who will be the next president of the ruling 
Liberal-Democratic Party, relies? on three ‘‘bari’’—‘“‘kikubari’’ (con- 
sideration), ‘‘nebari’”’ (tenacity and patience) and ‘‘kane-kubari’’ 
(money distribution). He has an established reputation for “‘kikubari.”’ 
It is often said that he takes care of* the needs of others to an ex- 
tent that is alarming, including finding jobs for Diet members who 
lose in elections and providing going-away gifts and money for op- 
position Diet members leaving on overseas trips. 

When he stood as a candidate for the party presidency, he went 
to pay his respects to former Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka at the 
latter’s home in Mejiro, Tokyo, knowing full* well that he would 
be turned away at the gates. It was ‘“‘kikubari’”’ that made him do 
what etiquette required. 

As for ‘‘nebari,”’ both Finance Minister Kiichi Miyazawa and Ex- 
ecutive Board Chairman Shintaro Abe marvel? at Takeshita’s ab- 
normal ability to wait for the persimmon to ripen and fall; they find 
this ability ‘‘amazing.’’ When he was chairman of the LDP’s Diet 
Policy Committee, the rope of dialogue with the opposition parties 
has been cut, but he showed tenacity and patience and gathered the 


addressed this point. 

“‘Kikubari,”’ “‘nebari’’ and ‘‘kane-kubari’’ are mostly behind-the- 
scenes” powers. In Takeshita’s style of political maneuvering there 
is the color of a black ninja team running through the darkness to- 
ward its goal. It is highly questionable whether this technique will 
be effective on the international political stage. 
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moves instantaneously around the world and, depending on the in- 
formation, computers issue instructions for the simultaneous sale of 
various stocks. We were given a glimpse of the frightfulness of our 
high-level information-based society. 

On the day of the big plunge, I dropped in at a school where a 
fellow reporter was giving a lecture on stocks. On top of ® the middle- 
aged women and office workers at the lecture, there were also some 
young men who looked like university students. The reporter said 
again and again, “If you wait, it will come out all right. Assume a 
defiant attitude. Temporarily forget about the stocks you own. Oth- 
erwise, it will adversely affect your work.’’ He wanted to soften the 
stern expressions on the faces of his audience. 

I just can’t get myself to like the word ‘‘zaiteku’’ (money game). 
Companies compete fiercely with each other in “‘zaiteku.’’ and even 
the state is playing the game, utilizing the stocks of the Nippon Tel- 
egraph and Telephone Corporation. Foreign securities firms are ad- 
vancing into Japan at a terrific rate, and it is now possible to buy 
and sell stocks -while sitting at home using a television computer 
game. 

The latest record fall in stock prices may be of some help to peo- 
ple who have became drunk while viewing cherry blossoms— 
medicine to help them get over their hangovers’. 
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13. PLAYING THE STOCK MARKET 


“Stocks are interesting, but more than that, they are scary?. I 
feel strange when I watch one of my friends or a relation? go crazy? 
because of stocks; it makes me want to scold him or her.’’ These 
are words of writer Kozaburo Arashiyama. 

According to writer Jugo Kuroiwa, ‘“The stock market is a mir- 
ror reflecting the greed and carnal‘ desires of human beings.’’ When 
he was young, Kuroiwa worked at a securities firm in Osaka and 
engaged in wild stock speculation. He suffered huge losses when 
Josef Stalin’s death made stock prices plummet? in the spring of 
1953. Kuroiwa sold the home and land he had inherited from his an- 
cestors and fled to a slum in Kamagasaki. 

The trigger of the stock boom at that time was the popularity 
of special procurements following the outbreak of the Korean War. 
The Tokyo Stock Exchange Dow average went from ¥85 to ¥474 at 
one time at the blink of an eye. But then the stock prices plummet- 
ed at an apalling rate. Kuroiwa suffered losses equivalent to ¥300 
million today. Recalling those days, he says, ‘‘By the time I realized 
that possibly there was no magic balloon, it was already too late.”’ 

Although share prices surged back sharply Wednesday, the re- 
cent stock market crash was devastating. These days, information 
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life, producing their own grain, vegetables, meat, eggs and milk. 
When asked about his impressions of the Great Depression ? of the 
1930s, one Amish came back with the question, ‘“Depression? What’s 
that?’ That is how high their self-sufficiency rate 1s. 

The fact that they reject the government social welfare system 
is surprising. They reject the government system in order to stub- 
bornly preserve the Amish custom of family members and neigh- 
bors taking care of* the elderly. After handing over their farm to 
their children, an elderly couple constructs a house beside the main 
house and lives in it. They work in the vegetable garden or flower 
bed, play with their grandchildren and enjoy making quilts, a spe- 
cial Amish product. 

The Amish are also known as conscientious *® objectors, opposed 
to killing people in combat. Their opposition to war, rejection of so- 
cial welfare and insistence on self-sufficiency are all based on an un- 
derlying belief in independence. 

The many valuable things that modern times have killed in the 
name of progress are still alive and well in this other-worldly °, inde- 
pendent cultural sphere. 
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14. THE SELF-SUFFICIENT AMISH 


Lancaster, Penn., in the United States, is a quiet, tidy town. When 
I was there, I visited Amish people in the farming villages around 
Lancaster. The Amish belong to a Christian sect with old traditions, 
and their principles of life are (1) humbleness, (2) frugality’, (3) no 
conformity to the trends of the times and (4) nonviolence. 

They do not own cars. They do not use electricity; they have oil 
lamps in their homes instead of light bulbs. They reject television, 
do not use makeup, do not own jewelry and use old horse-drawn carts 
for transport. 

At one farm, I saw a boy wearing a blue-green shirt working with 
a sickle. At another farm, a young man around 20 was coaxing? a 
horse to move and was piling the corn, which he had gathered, onto 
the cart. I also saw a middle-aged farmer handling two horses and 
sowing wheat at a leisurely pace. 

Why do they reject large tractors and electricity? According to 
one Amish, ‘‘We have followed this way of life for a long time. It 
is the teaching of the Church.’’ Another one said, “If we brought 
in electricity and machines, our simple life would be thrown into con- 
fusion.”’ 

The Amish love the earth and continue to live a self-sufficient 
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It was also seen as a nostalgic, bewitching ®, and a color of affinity °®. 
Some people probably saw the fire of a secret love in the color purple. 

Shizuo Ito wrote the following poem about berries: ‘“The deepen- 
ing of sadness/Is like a sour berry/Turned sweet by the autumn sun.” 
Ito seems to be saying that the autumn sun ripens berries, that the 
passage of time ages sadness, and that there is no maturing without 
sadness. 

Today is ‘‘soko’’ (frost fall). Frost is caused by the falling and 
condensing of dew. The first frost has already fallen in various parts 
of Hokkaido, in part’ of the Tohoku area, in Nikko and at Lake 
Kawaguchi. The last swallow flew away from Tsu in Mie Prefec- 
ture yesterday. This departure was quite late compared with previ- 
ous years. 
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15. FALL IN JAPAN 


Shigeharu Nakano wrote the following poem about October: ‘“The 
sky is clear/Birds fly/Persimmons on the mountains/Full-eared rice 
in the fields/On top of all that/Every morning/The cold frost can be 
felt/By the skin/Cheeks, chest and back/And even under the arms.”’ 

In Tokyo the Japanese toad lily and aster are in bloom! and a 
few crape myrtle flowers are blooming too, as if desperately hang- 
ing on, heralding? the movement further into fall. 

The dogwood leaves are already dyed a reddish-brown, and the 
trees have many red berries. Surrounded by dark green, the crim- 
son berries of the dockmackie are shining brightly. 

In the small garden of my house, the purple Japanese beauty- 
berries are showing their small bare heads. Brown-eared bulbuls 
come and eat the berries. Since the berries are just waiting to be 
eaten, all I can do is admire the birds’ hearty* appetites. 

In the berry of the dogwood, a tree which comes from the Unit- 
ed States, there is a clear brightness that is typical * of a continental 
climate. But the berry of the Japanese beauty-berry, shining dully 
in the shadow of a tree, is chaste and very Japanese. 

In ancient times, the Japanese apparently had a special feeling 
forthe color purple and called it elegant, charming and fascinating. 
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We are also often bothered by political broadcasts. Because the 
sounds from loudspeakers are designed to be heard, whether they 
are words or notes of music, they are different from the noise made 
by construction sites, cars and Shinkansen trains. There are many 
broadcasts which are provided as services, such as the flash® reports 
of professional baseball results on JR trains and the background mu- 
sic in coffee shops. It would likely be difficult to impose legal re- 
strictions on such sounds. 

But the artists, especially the musicians, are worried that, if the 
noise from loudspeakers is left unchecked, the ears of the Japanese 
will eventually be unable to hear the small but valuable sounds. When 
silence is mentioned, people think about a state in which activity has 
stopped and in which there is no progress. But just as music includes 
rests, unless there is silence, both sounds and words lose their depth. 

In more and more loudspeaker broadcasts these days, a tape au- 
tomatically repeats the message, never getting tired and taking a 
rest. These tapes make the problem that much worse. 
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16. LOUDSPEAKER NOISE 


About 40 writers and musicians recently submitted a request for 
restrictions on loudspeakers to the newly-established Loudspeaker 
Noise Countermeasures! Study Committee within the Environment 
Agency. The group wants a society in which the voices of human 
beings play the leading role. The group of about 40 includes writers 
Saburo Shiroyama and Hiroyuki Itsuki, composer Toru Takemitsu 
and pianist Hiroko Nakamura. 

A friend from France recently got on? a commuting train in To- 
kyo and was impressed by the courteous announcements inside the 
train: ‘‘The next station is such-and-such station.’”’ But when the loud- 
speakers blared, ‘“‘Close the windows if the rain comes in,”’ “Don’t 
forget your umbrella,” and, ‘“‘Watch your step because the platform 
is slippery,” he finally started to laugh. Loudspeaker broadcasts are 
omnipresent? in Japan. 

The artists’ petition* asks whether the volume can be reduced 
on loudspeaker broadcasts such as the commercial broadcasts con- 
tinuously repeated from fixed loudspeakers in shopping areas and 
plazas in front of stations and the broadcasts inside trains and buses. 
The petition also calls for restriction of ward office broadcasts us- 
ing cars with loudspeakers to emergency cases only. 
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China and Japan look at the grown trees 50 or 100 years from now 
and feel something. 

In the group of 11 there is a young man who says ‘“‘I found my 
lifework in the mountains’’; he has become an expert on forestry. 
There is a female fashion designer, as well as a pig raiser in his 60s. 
There is also a student in his 20s who participated‘ in the ‘‘crusade’”’ 
to cut grass. All are paying their own expenses. Hearing about the 
group’s project, Ito said happily, ““They’re going to plant my trees. 
It makes me very happy.”’ 

My friend is Toru Adachihara, and he is searching for a new way 
to farm using an abandoned village in Toyama Prefecture as the 
stage. Together with young people, he has repaired deserted houses, 
roads and a waterway, and has restored ruined fields; he 1s growing 
rice, potatoes and Japanese radishes. 

According to Adachihara: “If there is something that has to be 
done, I will do it now.’’ When he saw that the kiaki seedlings sent 
to China had been left in the seedling field, he decided to do the plant- 
ing himself. 

Adachihara, who says, ‘‘I want to say to my children, ‘Your father 
did it,’ ’’ will soon be leaving for China with the young people. 
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17. PLANTING TREES IN CHINA 


While I was enjoying a meal with a friend who had come up from 
Toyama and whom I had not seen for a long time, he said, ‘‘I am 
going to China to plant trees. 

‘“‘There are 1,000 Japanese cedars and 5,000 kiakis! to be plant- 
ed in Changsha and Taoyuan in Hunan Province,”’ he added. I asked, 
‘‘Are you going alone?’”’ He answered, “‘No, I am going with young 
people. The young people are very enthusiastic. They are excited 
by the thought that the trees they plant will grow on the mountains 
and parks in China and survive for several centuries.” 

The kiaki seedlings have already been sent to China by 90-year- 
old Shinsaku Ito, who lives in Toyama, and have been temporarily 
planted in a seedling field. The Japanese cedar seedlings are being 
taken by the Japanese group as hand luggage’. That is why the group 
decided to go by boat instead of by plane. The Japanese cedar is 
the prefectural tree of Toyama and the prefecture contributed the 
1,000 seedlings. 

My friend frequently visits China as a technical agriculture coor- 
dinator. He said he wanted to leave something concrete, a silent mes- 
sage to posterity *. In this age of excessive explanations, no words 
are needed when planting trees. It is enough if the young people of 
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This is what I saw when I stayed on the farm owned by a family 
of Mennonites (a traditional Christian sect 3) in a suburb of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., in the United States. The Mennonites use cars and elec- 
tricity, but they are similar to the Amish in that they live frugal * 
and mostly self-sufficient lives. 

The father says that Mike will probably become a pilot, that 
Sherry will become a kindergarten teacher, that Steve will proba- 
bly work on a ranch because he likes animals and that Joel will 
probably take over the farm. Now, however, the whole family is 
working together and living each day happily. The children are grow- 
ing up watching their parents engaged in prayer and work hard. 

In a picture frame on the wall of the hallway in the Mennonite 
family’s home, this poem is written: “‘People ask/Why do you work 
on a farm/When the earnings are so small/People don’t know/Our 
happiness and our pride/The peace of mind as we work on the 
land/That God has given us.”’ 
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18. LIFE ON A FARM 


When he returns from school, 16-year-old Mike, the oldest child, 
changes into work clothes and goes into the cow shed. He feeds hay 
to about 40 dairy cows and also gives them homemade powder feed. 
He measures out the feed—so much for Nancy, and so much for 
Lucky. The cow shed is very clean, and the smell is not all that 
strong. 

Joel, the 11-year-old third son, begins washing the udders of the 
cows. Steve, the 13-year-old second son, drives the tractor from the 
corn field. Randy, the 8-year-old fourth son, after running barefoot 
with their pet dog, skillfully operates a small tractor which cleans 
up the droppings’ on the floor of the big chicken house. Their father 
is busy making preparations for sowing wheat. Their mother is col- 
lecting eggs in the small chicken house. Sherry, the daughter, is 
doing the laundry. Eventually, the cows will have to be milked?. 

‘“‘Last night, two calves were born,’”’ Mike said. “It was really 
hard work. If you had come yesterday, you could have seen the 
births.’’ Mike is capable of doing almost all the work on the farm 
and is proud of his ability. The children, who had to do their home- 
work at night, got up at 5:30 a.m. the next morning and took care 
of the cows and milked them before going to school. 
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snake skins will probably be brought into Japan. The Washington 
Convention calls for controls on the trading of 982 types of endan- 
gered animals and plants; the proposed ordinance calls for controls 
on only about half that number. The remaining half is not subject 
to control. 

On top of that, most of the species ® in which there is illegal trad- 
ing are not subject to control. Processed goods are also not subject 
to control. As zoologist Hideo Obara points out, “‘At this rate, tiger 
fur cushions and coats will not be subject to control and ivory from 
Indian elephants will be completely unrestricted.”’ 

At the international conference on wildlife protection held in Can- 
ada this summer, it was predicted that Japan would be criticized by 
name. But it was reported that representatives of the Japanese in- 
dustries concerned presented the secretariat with a cash gift. Al- 
though we do not know for certain that the bribe was responsible, 
there was no criticism of Japan by name. Shouldn’t Japan have hum- 
bly accepted criticism at that time? 

But we cannot laugh at the story of industry representatives hav- 
ing given a cash gift. Whether it’s fur coats or ivory goods, if there 
are customers who fight each other to buy them, then the traders 
and dealers will desperately try to provide them. 
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19. ENDANGERED’ WILDLIFE 


Snow leopard fur coats sell for high prices at fur stores in To- 
kyo. The snow leopard is a beautiful animal belonging to the cat fam- 
ily and inhabiting” the mountains of Asia. International trading of 
wildlife in danger of extinction? is banned‘ under the Washington 
Convention®. Why is the endangered snow leopard’s fur being sold 
in Japan? 

It was pointed out at a recent international conference that large 
numbers of Indonesian salt-water crocodile skins are being smug- 
gled into Japan. International trade of this crocodile is also banned 
under the Washington Convention; but crocodile handbags are very 
popular in Japan, and Japan is one of the leading importers of croco- 
dile skin. 

Unfortunately Japan has been criticized for many years as a 
“‘major smuggler of wildlife’ and still has this reputation. We hoped 
that a government ordinance ® to enforce a domestic law in line with’ 
the principles of the Washington Convention would be promulgated 
and that effective restricting measures would be taken. The contents 
of the ordinance recently submitted to the Environment Agency be- 
trayed our hopes. 

Under this lukewarm ordinance, large numbers of crocodile and 
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forest.’’ The citizens showed their will with their votes. 

On the same day, while discussing the Liberal-Democratic Party 
presidential election, Prime Minister Nakasone said: “In a demo- 
cratic society, numbers are ultimately the basic principle.” If so, isn’t 
respecting the will of the majority of the Zushi citizens also a basic 
principle of democracy? 

‘“‘Carrying a very heavy load on my small shoulders, I feel pain.”’ 
These were the first words of Noboru Takeshita after announcing 
his candidacy for the LDP presidency. Here, also, numbers counted 4 

Nakasone said, ‘‘When I returned to the official residence at night, 
my wife was watching television in a dejected® state. She was gaz- 
ing at the screen on which someone was opposing the sales tax and 
saying that Nakasone is unpardonable. I stood silently behind her, 
watching the screen and thinking that my wife must be suffering 
terribly. I couldn’t bring myself to® talk to her.”’ 

The following poem was written by Nakasone: ‘‘Oh, the loneli- 
ness of sitting/In an open-air rock bath/Under the autumn moon.” 

Health and Welfare Minister Juro Saito is going to give up smok- 
ing. He said, ‘‘I am quitting as Saito the human being and not be- 
cause I am the health and welfare minister.’’ His statement is diffi- 
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20. OCTOBER QUOTES 


Following are some quotable quotes from October: 

Dr.Susumu Tonegawa, who once said, ‘‘At the risk of! being 
misconstrued”, I would like to say that a child who doesn’t do well 
in school becomes a greater human being,’’ has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for medicine. 

‘““Where does he get the enthusiasm to keep on acting even when 
it may shorten his life? Right now the fire of the theater explodes 
within Jukichi Uno.”’ These are the words of actress Tomoe Hiiro, 
who is appearing in a play with Uno, who continues to tour the coun- 
try even after lung cancer surgery. 

‘“The mass media are the pipeline between society and the peo- 
ple. The Japanese have a pipeline that is almost too good, but they 
do not realize how valuable it is. They should have the conscious- 
ness that it is their own pipeline and raise their voices so that such 
incidents do not recur*.’’ These are the words of Umar D. Khan- 
Yousufzai, a correspondent from Saudi Arabia, discussing the shot- 
gun attack on the Asahi Shimbun. 

Kiichiro Tomino, who was re-elected mayor of Zushi City, said, 
‘The will of the Zushi citizens is that they want to protect the Ikego 
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cult to understand. No one is saying that official rejection of smok- 
ing 1s wrong. 

When business leader Yoshihiro Inayama died, Mitsui & Co. 
Chairman Toshikuni Yahiro said, ‘“We have lost a valuable business 
leader who was like an intangible’ cultural asset.’’ 
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(floating trees), in which everyone in the village utilized the non- 
farming seasons twice a year to cut the mountain trees, float them 
down the river, collect them downriver‘, and sell them as firewood. 
For the farming families, the firewood was a valuable source of 
income. 

In order to pay respects to the souls of the trees killed during 
“*ki-nagashi,”’ people probably bowed deeply to the plant monuments 
and asked for the forgiveness of the mountain god. They liked to 
associate with nature while loving and respecting it instead of strain- 
ing nature and holding it down. 

The Misawa area is also famous for its fireflies. To help the fire- 
flies, people take pains not to pollute the rivers, to avoid indiscrim1- 
nate picking of wild mountain grasses and to share grass seed so 
that they can grow many varieties. Some primary schoolchildren 
climb the mountains once a year and stay overnight to clean the 
underbrush’. 

Such practices are not restricted to Misawa, and there are other 
areas which have succeeded in protecting their mountains from 
development through allegiance® to plant monuments. There are 
areas where people communally’ plant trees and cut underbrush ev- 
ery year. Instead of merely inheriting the stone monuments, they 
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21. PLANT MONUMENTS 


A plant monument was erected in the Misawa area of Yonezawa 
City, Yamagata Prefecture, on Culture Day exactly one year ago. 
Ryo Suzuki, who was head of the citizens’ hall at that time, actively 
promoted the construction of the stone monument, an appropriate 
symbol for an area which is surrounded by mountains and has about 
90 percent of its total area covered by mountain forests. 

When visiting Misawa recently, I went to see the monument. The 
following words were engraved on the two-meter long natural stone: 
‘‘At this time when nature tends to be destroyed, we construct this 
plant memorial monument to relay to our descendants the spirit of 
loving nature.”’ 

Actually, in the Yonezawa area there are more than 40 plant 
monuments that were erected during the Edo, Meiji and Taisho eras. 
People worshiped the mountain god, were thankful for the blessings 
of the mountains, and felt pain when they took the lives of plants 
and trees. They believed that if they indiscriminately’ felled trees, 
the mountains would be laid? waste and that if the mountains were 
laid to waste, they would be punished by the gods. Such feelings led 
to the construction of monuments in memory of? plants and trees. 

For many centuries, there has been the custom of ‘‘ki-nagashi’”’ 
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are also taking over the spirit of these monuments. This is what the 
survival of culture is all about. 

On the mountains of Yonezawa, the trees, dyed yellow, brown 
and red, bathe in the light coral rays just before sunset. The Japa- 
nese cedars covered with falling leaves look like decorated Christ- 
mas trees. 
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detail and accuracy, a coolness that overrides * emotions, a flexible° 


mind that rejects preconceptions, an eye for the human angle, and 
nose that ferrets® out the unusual. 

The ‘‘Jinbutsu Tenkizu”’ was not ‘“‘zappo,”’ but it contained the 
elements of good ‘“‘zappo.’”’ A good example was the interview with 
Tamotsu Takada. Asked to comment on Shinnosuke Abe, he said, 
‘“‘He has the spirit and the chivalry’ of Gunma Prefecture., and he 
is a good man.” About Soichi Oya, he said, “‘He is a man who does 
not waste manuscript paper, but he is a good man.”’ When Saito said 
it is bad when everyone is called a good man, Takada said, ‘‘Doesn’t 
commenting on personality consist of making harmless remarks?”’ 

Through this casual conversation, Takada’s personality was clar- 
ified. Saito flew to the site called “‘personality”’ and continued to write 
‘“‘zappo’’-style personality sketches, detailed, accurate and contain- 
ing unexpected facts. 

Saito said to his wife, Toshiko, who was nursing him after his 
operation, ‘““‘Dear, you must be tired, so go home and rest.”’ Those 
were the last words he uttered. On the day that the coffin left their 
home, his wife placed the Japanese dictionary he had used, a pencil, 
and manuscript papers in the coffin. And because her husband was 
a heavy drinker, she also poured a whole bottle of whisky on his body. 
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22. SHINYA SAITO 


Shinya Saito penned’ the “‘Soryushi’’ (Elementary Particles) col- 
umn in the evening edition of the Asahi Shimbun for 19 years. He 
left the paper in the summer of 1977. He also wrote the column 
‘‘Jinbutsu Tenkizu”’ (Personality Weather Map) under the pen name 
‘“‘Ha’”’ (Leaf) in the evening edition of the Asahi Shimbun soon after 
the end of World War II. One of the reasons for my desire to work 
for the Asahi Shimbun was my admiration for ‘“‘Ha.’’ But now Saito 
has passed away’. 

Saito wrote that what is most difficult in newspaper writing is 
what is called ‘“‘zappo’’ (miscellaneous news) in newspaper parlance’. 
Articles about fires and robberies are “‘zappo,”’ as are articles about 
big disasters and changes in government. It can be said that the qual- 
ity of a newspaper is decided by the quality of its ‘‘zappo.”’ 

‘‘Among the editorial writers, including myself, how many of us 
are there who could write perfect ‘zappo’? If I was sent out to cover 
a fire or to describe what is happening in the Diet, I doubt whether 
I would be able to write a decent report.’’ This quote reveals Saito’s 
spirit of self-examination. 

There are various qualities that a reporter must have to write good 
‘“‘zappo.”’ Willingness to go to the actual site, tenacity, an eye for 
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scrapped machine to the Atomic Energy Commission? This is a very 
strange story. 

It is widely known that radioactive rays are effective in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of diseases. Radioactive rays are focused on the 
cancerous part to kill the cancer cells. Radioactive rays are also ef- 
fective in curing brain tumors. We know that radioactive rays play 
a very important role, but the effective use of radioactive rays and 
the harmful effects of radioactive rays are like strands? of the same 
rope. 

In the United States at the beginning of this century, a watch 
factory mixed a small amount of radium in the fluorescent paint used 
on the face® of the watch. Evidently‘, the workers painted while 
wetting the tips of their brushes with their tongues; many workers 
suffered fatal radioactive ray effects. 

Then there is the Chernobyl nuclear reactor accident. As a 
result of this accident, radioactive material was scattered all over 
Europe. There are scientists who predict that the incidence of cancer 
will increase for several generations®. We must be on our guard and 
carry out strict port of entry checks to prevent the inflow of foods 
contaminated by radioactive rays. 
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23. TWIN-EDGED RADIOACTIVE RAYS 


A scrap dealer in a city in Brazil purchased a large medical 
machine as scrap. When he took the machine apart, powder that 
emitted a pale light came out. Since it was beautiful and glowed in 
the dark, he distributed the powder to neighbors and relatives. 
People touched the powder, and some rubbed it on their bodies. Some 
ate fruit with powdered fingers. 

Soon the people suffered nausea, diarrhea, loss of hair and 
anemia; several people died and some more are in critical condition. 
It may seem unbelievable, but this machine was a cancer treatment 
machine, and the powder that glowed with a pale blue color was 
cesium chloride. In Latin, cesium means blue. 

Among the children, there must have been some who rubbed the 
powder on their bodies, saying, ‘‘It shines! It shines!”’ It is frighten- 
ing, much more frightening than any horror story, to think that the 
shining powder which people valued as a ‘beautiful thing’ was 
actually a powder of death. 

Cesium mixes in the blood and spreads throughout the body. Even 
if one’s acute disorders! are cured, experts say there is the danger 
of the person being hit by cancer such as leukemia after a few years. 
Why didn’t the cancer treatment center take steps to give the 
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planned to scrap a decade-old 1-percent-of-gross-national-product 
ceiling * on defense spending. When the Liberal-Democratic Party 
won a landslide victory in the twin polls®, he took the opportunity 
to eliminate the ceiling in compiling the next year’s budget. 

The Takeshita Cabinet was inaugurated Friday. Whether he may 
follow Nakasone’s path or learn from his predecessor’s misrule, 
Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita should make his goals clear. If 
he intends to introduce a new indirect tax, he should state the goal 
clearly. His policy platform ® states that the goal of tax reform is ‘‘the 
realization, by reviewing the ratio of direct and indirect taxes and 
other measures, of a fair and simple tax system which people are 
satisfied with.’’ This does not give a clear picture of what he is 
aiming at. 

The same can be said of the land price issue. Controlling spiral- 
ing land prices may require reform of the land taxation system, 
perhaps including the establishment of a new tax on owners of 
extensive land properties. Is the new prime minister determined to 
go as far as to take a step like this? Does he have a plan to prevent 
the policy of ‘‘reversing the convergence of resources in Tokyo” from 
spreading skyrocketing land prices in Tokyo to other cities? 

Takeshita’s pet phrase has been: “‘I will refrain’ from comment- 
ing on this matter.’’ From now on, he should refrain from using this 
phrase. 
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24. CLEAR POLICIES NEEDED 


‘‘The most important point in politics is to make one’s goals 
clear.’’ Hearing these words from former Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone at his last press conference, I was a little puzzled. 

Nakasone was said to be the type of prime minister who set a 
clear goal and spurred people to achieve it. This must be true in part’, 
for he is a person who has dropped? such words as “‘I am a com- 
mander in chief of a combined fleet.’’ Nevertheless, he has left 
important goals ambiguous—at important times. 

In the double election for the both Houses? of the Diet last year, 
he left three initiatives unclear, all of which he should have stated 
plainly. 

First, his desire to introduce an indirect tax as the focus of the 
planned tax reforms. Nakasone hid the goal and deceived the public 
by saying that he ‘‘would not introduce a large-scale indirect tax.’’ 
Later, this led to faulty government activity. 

Secondly, he did not discuss the important goal of curbing land 
prices. It was not until just before his term expired that he said he 
was ‘‘determined”’ to take measures to curb skyrocketing land prices. 
It was too late. The failure to take proper steps to check land prices 
was one of Nakasone’s major mistakes. 

Thirdly, he avoided stating clearly during the campaign that he 
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of a factory crane was responsible‘ for the accident. There is some- 
thing uncanny about these incidents where what is considered safe 
turns lethal without being noticed. 

The number of radio frequencies allotted by the Posts and Tele- 
communications Ministry totals over 13,000 in Japan. These are 
radio waves in use under governmental authorization. However, there 
is no regulation for the feeble radio waves discharged by toy trans- 
mitters and the like. Meanwhile, the waves that surround us increase 
as high technology becomes more and more integrated ® into our daily 
lives. 

Does the great number of electromagnetic waves not exert a bad 
influence on our health? What can be done to prevent the radio jam 
caused by noise waves? There is an urgent need for research in the 
field. When the photochemical smog first appeared, we were forced 
to face pollution that is difficult to identify. The destruction of the 
stratosphere ozone layer by chlorofluorocarbon discharged from 
aerosol cans can be called an invisible pollution. Civilization has now 
created another invisible enemy. 
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25. INVISIBLE’ ENEMY 


The use of hairdryers and personal computers near a TV set 
sometimes results in disrupted images on the tube’. It’s a kind of 
radio wave jam. Most of the home electrical appliances emit so-called 
noise wave (unnecessary radio waves). Apparently, the influence of 
this wave causes the disruption. 

A case was reported in an academic society in which pace- 
makers for assisting patients with cardiac functions stopped because 
of noise waves. All three patients were under thermotherapy, a 
process that involves the use of a super microwave. The noise wave 
from the thermotherapeutic machine halted the pacemakers. The 
cause of the disorder was soon discovered and the equipment was 
fixed immediately, but it is frightening to think that pacemakers can 
be stopped for unknown reasons. 

A new threat, noise wave pollution (or electric smog 3), has en- 
tered our lives. One day, the radio was hampered at a private rail- 
way station. Upon investigation, it was learned that the disruption 
was caused by radio waves escaping from TV games at a nearby 
arcade. 

In another case, an industrial robot at a factory started on its own 
and killed a worker. The radio wave emitted from an electric part 
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said, ‘It (E-den) has an unpleasant tone of flattery.” 

There has also been opposition to the explanation that the letter 
‘““E”’ in ““E-den”’ represents two English words—‘“‘enjoy”’ and “‘easy.”’ 
Some people insist the name ‘‘H-den”’ is more appropriate in view 
of the ‘‘hell’’ during rush hours and “high rates.” 

In George Orwell’s‘ novel ‘1984’ we read about an authoritarian ° 
state creating a new grammar to control language usage and regu- 
late people’s minds. The state cuts down the language according to 
a logic which substitutes® the word ‘‘bad”’ in favor of “‘good”’ and 
“‘ungood.”’ 

The flood of alphabet and katakana words in Japanese may mean 
that an important part of our spiritual lives is being discarded. The 
appearance of the word “‘E-den’”’ has given us a chance to contem- 
plate such a situation. 

There is also another side to the problem. The desire to destroy 
an old object and jump to a new one led to the creation of “‘E-den,”’ 
and this desire is also responsible for the urge to tear down the old 
red-brick structure of Tokyo Station for re-development. The issue 
requires more discussion in this column. 
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26. ‘E-DEN’ LOGIC 


New Transport Minister Shintaro Ishihara said the use of the 
word ‘‘E-den”’ (E train) is insensible and indicates linguistic con- 
fusion. While I pay respect to the apparent! courage of the people 
who picked the name, I agree with Ishihara’s opinion. 

Reportedly, there were also members of the Higashi Nippon 
Railway Co. chairman’s advisory body who said E-den would be 
victimized by public opinion. If the name E-den disappears because 
of unpopularity, it will be an unprecedented case of the Japanese 
people rejecting a word that is not acceptable. 

Underlying? this inevitable rejection is the nightmare people fore- 
see beyond the acceptance of this word of unknown nationality. 
It could lead to calling Chuo Line the ‘‘C Line,’’ Yamanote Line the 
“Y Line,” and “‘Kyuko”’ trains the ‘Express’ trains. Announcements 
at a train station would sound something like “‘Those riding an 
Express on JR E-den’s C Line are....”’ 

Mixing up words in alphabet and kanji Chinese characters in a 
Japanese sentence is lousy. E-den reminds us of ‘‘C-chou’’ (irrespon- 
sibility), a word once on everybody’s lips. Even Kozaburo Arashi- 
yama, who invented the popular play based on words in which 
homophonic? Japanese words were replaced with alphabet letters, 
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I have heard of a Thai short novel which goes like this: Several 
dozen urban youths one day came to a farming village. Declaring 
that they would build a large public hall for the development of the 
community, they built one right away and left like the wind. The 
only ones that made use of the public hall, however, were water 
buffaloes wandering into the building in search of the shade. 

For the well-boring project, Koda solicited donations in Japan. 
He also asked villagers to pay for the well out of their own purse. 
‘‘Save money by giving up drinking (alcohol),’’ he asked them. 

When three wells were completed, Koda and his wife visited the 
village. The sky was trembling in the reflection on the water he drew 
from a well with a bucket. Drinking it with warm emotions welling 
up in him, he exclaimed: ‘‘Aroy! (Tastes good!)”’ 

Koda and the villagers agreed that they would build toilets next. 
The Kodas*® were named honorary villagers. 

Koda was said to be a man of high aims. He had long fought 
against pollution, which dried up the well at his home, turned the 
sea red and gave off foul smells. He fell when he was only halfway 
down the path to his goals. Yet I believe that the moment he drank 
the sweet water in the Thai village, water he could no longer drink 
from his well at home, Koda saw his “‘star.”’ 
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27. HELPING OTHERS HELP THEMSELVES’ 


Toshihiko Koda, a long-time? leader of a civic movement against 
the pollution of sea water with sludge in Fuji City, Shizuoka Prefec- 
ture, died last Saturday. He was 69. 

I think his real value was illustrated? by his coherent respect for 
fieldwork. When he was engaged in activities to support a well *- 
sinking project in Thai villages and to present sawing machines 
to villagers, he visited the country 12 times. He lived with the 
villagers, drank with them and danced with them. 

“*T didn’t know until I was 60 what my star was,’’ Koda once said. 
When he was 63, he became involved in efforts to support people 
in Thai slums. “I got tired of dazzling civilization. I like learning 
from the energy of people living in Thai slums,”’ he said at the time. 

In the meantime, he visited the farming villages where the slum 
residents came from. There, villagers told him what they wanted 
was not electricity or automobiles but water. Koda’s philosophy of 
assistance started there. His belief was that “if we just offer money 
without help, it just hampers their independence”; “throwing a bunch 
of roses onto the other side of the river does not mean coopera- 
tion. . .the desirable relationship would have us offer ¥100,000, and 
local people prepare another ¥100,000 for themselves.”’ 
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pieces resembling other people’s works.”’ 

When she caused a sensation in the Paris fashion circle six years 
ago, Kawakubo rejected what she considered luxurious and elegant 
clothes. Instead of using luxurious textile, she used elaborate ® black 
textile that appeared simple at a glance and covered up beautiful bod- 
ies instead of flaunting them, according to Koyubi. 

Kawakubo’s pieces are sometimes called examples of the ‘‘rag 
look,” but they capture the minds of young people. They like the 
comfort and free feeling of wearing them. But fashion changes. This 
year, Kawakubo is releasing everyday clothes made of many kinds 
of colorful materials that she used to deny. 

In an interview, Kawakubo said that it is necessary to ‘quickly 
feel out what the time demands.”’ She must toss’ about in agony 
when planning the core of a group of new works, because the accu- 
racy of her vision of the time is always measured in terms of sales 
figures. 
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28. IGNORING COMMON SENSE 


Designer Rei Kawakubo won first place in a popularity vote con- 
ducted by a textile industry newspaper in Paris. The ballots! were 
cast by journalists specializing? in the industry. This welcome news 
arrived in the same week that golfer Ayako Okamoto won the top 
earning title for the U.S. Ladies Professional Golf Association tour. 

I have a unique collection of photos entitled, ‘“Comme des Gar- 
cons.’’ The book has no preface, explanation or postscript. All it 
contains are photos of models wearing clothes. It is amazing that 
the Chikuma Shobo publishing firm accepted the Kawakubo’s insis- 
tence that her pieces don’t need explanations. 

Some of her pieces in the book hide the models’ bodies as if they 
were mummies. On the other hand, there are sweaters which wave 
in the wind, twisted, bare skin and sometimes have holes in them. 
They are interesting photos. Kawakubo claims that clothes are not 
designed according to reason and therefore should not be explained 
in words. Kawakubo also shows her spirit of rejection in wanting 
to go against * common sense ideas of how a book should look. 

Fashion commentator Atsuko Koyubi says, ‘‘Kawakubo has an 
ability to grasp the mind of the time, a flexible mind that is free from® 
common sense, and an originality that makes her refuse to produce 
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the battle. On Ie Island, for example, a woman carrying an infant 
on her back took part in a battle. According to ‘‘This Is the Battle 
of Okinawa’’ by Masahide Ota, civilians dashed into U.S. positions 
with bamboo spears, grenades and boxes of explosive compound in 
their hands. 

Rear Adm. Minoru Ota, commander of the navy in charge of* 
Okinawa, wrote the following in a telegram before committing 
suicide *®: ““Young women were willing to help the troops. Some car- 
ried cannon shells and some even volunteered to make raids on the 
enemy. Nurses helped seriously injured people when the troops 
moved, and those who had no strength left to carry something fol- 
lowed the march silently in the rain.’”’ The telegram ends with a well- 
known phrase: ‘‘This is how Okinawans fought.”’ 

Out of the 386 boy students from the Okinawa teacher training 
school who took part in the battle, 224 died. A total of 371 boys from 
the Prefectural No. 1 Middle School fought in the battle, and 210 
of them died. A total of 1,224 boy students and 336 girl students 
reportedly died in the war. The war dead included about 120,000 
Okinawan civilians as well as 66,000 military people. 

People living in the main islands should not avert their eyes from 
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29. OKINAWA’S SACRIFICIAL PAST 


Haebaru Town, Okinawa Prefecture, plans to preserve its World 
War II battlefields as cultural property for future generations. Many 
of the underground shelters’, which were used as hospitals and for 
other purposes during the ground battle in Okinawa have now been 
filled up to make way for the construction of schools and houses. 
Still, there are 12 or 13 such shelters left with unrecovered remains 2 
of war victims and the town is thinking of preserving some of them. 

At the underground hospitals in the area, middle school girls 
worked as members of ambulance corps. One of them helped with 
80 surgical operations a day, staining her clothes with blood, pus, 
maggots and lice. I choose to write a little about the Okinawa battle 
in the hopes that young people today will understand what it was like. 

The Okinawa battle was fought, as Lt. Gen. Mitsuru Ushijima, 
then commander of the Okinawa guards, admitted, ‘‘to earn time 
for Japan to gét prepared for the decisive battle on its mainland.” 
Okinawans were, in effect, sacrificed for the people on the main 
islands. 

U.S. military documents describe the involvement of civilians in 
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the blood shed in Okinawa. 

Haebaru Town is planning to preserve the underground shelters 
through an ordinance. It may be difficult to designate ® the battle- 
fields of Okinawa as historic sites of the state, but the urge to re- 
cord the history of the war is worthy of respect. 
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on the physical and psychological well-being of its employees. 

In the latest issue of the weekly magazine Asahi Journal, former 
Yokohama Taiyo Whales manager Sadao Kondo says, “I wonder 
how many players have injured their shoulders and elbows because 
of overpracticing. It is natural for the elbow to become crooked if 
a high school player is taught to throw 250 to 300 pitches every day.”’ 
It has been reported that professional baseball players joining Japa- 
nese teams from abroad invariably express surprise at the abnor- 
mally long hours of training here. It is strange that training which 
is supposed to better the athletes actually works to destroy them. 

According to coach John Hart of the world’s strongest rugby 
team, the All Blacks of New Zealand, his team practices together 
for only one hour a day. “‘Physical training must be done individual- 
ly according to each player’s physical strength. It is nonsense to make 
the whole team do sit-ups’ together,”’ he says. I don’t think base- 
ball and rugby trainings are the same, but his words remind us of 
the importance of quality in physical training and management that 
shows respect for individuals. 
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30. RESPECT FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


Listening to Yomiuri Giants pitcher Suguru Egawa’s retirement 
announcement in a recent press conference, I was impressed by the 
coolness with which he told a dramatic story. It sounded’ as if he 
were making a debut” as a sports commentator. 

The climax of his story was his anguish® over whether or not‘ 
to pitch in the decisive game against the Hiroshima Toyo Carp and 
risk his life as a professional baseball player with acupuncture treat- 
ment. By verbally throwing this trick pitch Egawa criticized his or- 
ganization without appearing critical. 

If he insisted on sitting out the game because of “‘shoulder pains,”’ 
what might have happened to him? Could he have prolonged his life 
as a player? Or was the request rejected as merely an expression 
of Egawa’s egotism? That even a key player like Egawa could not 
speak up° and refuse to pitch suggests bad communication within 
the Yomiuri Giant organization where winning has become the su- 
preme objective. 

This lack of communication is not peculiar® to the Giants, how- 
ever. There is a tradition in Japan which discourages people from 
speaking up from the bottom. In organizations where self-sacrifice 
is highly valued, it is important for the management to keep an eye 
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the noisy streets, but even so, I feel good after a walk. Right now 
the trees along the road beside the Tamagawa water supply chan- 
nel between Inokashira Park and Kugayama are bright with autumn 
tints. Giant kiaki trees are scattering their ocher leaves and the red 
berries of the Japanese ‘“‘iigiri’”’ and ‘‘ookamenoki’’ plants can be seen. 

The quiet of a mountain forest cannot be found here, but there 
is a sign where the cherry tree leaves are falling which says ‘‘Nur- 
ture endurance and consideration.’’ A walking road in the city has 
its interesting points. 

If only there were a thick network of walking roads like the 
Tamagawa water supply channel in the city, roads where we could 
enjoy walking safely. 

At the recent symposium, many people called for more walking 
roads. But the hope for enjoyable walking roads is the reverse side 
of the coin, with the visible side occupied by the concern for easy 
transportation by car. This is the essential conflict. 
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31. THE JOY OF WALKING 


At an international symposium’ sponsored by the Japan Walk- 
ing Association and others, Andreas van Agt, former prime minis- 
ter of the Netherlands, said that “‘walking allows one to meet na- 
ture and culture.’’ The smell of the wind and the signs of the daily 
lives of the people we encounter during a walk remain strangely and 
strongly fixed in our memories. 

C.W. van Leeuwen, secretary-general of the International March- 
ing League, told the symposium that walking is the “‘way to self- 
release and happiness.’’ This is well put?. 

There was a time when walking was considered unnecessary, a 
thing of the past. But Leeuwen says walking is now being favorably 
re-evaluated and is now seen as an important part of life throughout 
the world. The number of people who seek humanity through walk- 
ing is increasing. 

My job permits me to vary the time I go to work; sometimes I 
get off the commuting train and walk. I walk from Hibiya Park 
around the Imperial Palace grounds, from Lake Shinobazu in Ueno 
through Ueno Park to Yanaka, and all around the Ginza. 

I have not become so proficient * that I can find the ‘‘way to self- 
release,” and there is a limit* to how often I enjoy walking around 
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There are times when casual ® jokes encourage people, like in one 
of the stories in the new book, “‘Supporting Life and Death,”’ by Dr. 
Tetsuo Kashiwagi, an expert on the psychological problems of cancer 
patients. 

Mrs. E, a 58-year-old terminally’ ill patient suffering from cancer 
of the esophagus, could not eat and was being given nourishment 
through intravenous drip. One day Dr. Kashiwagi asked her, ‘‘What 
would you like to eat?” and Mrs. E answered, ‘‘Toro”’’ (oily bluefin 
tuna meat). Dr. Kashiwagi said, ‘‘So it’s ‘toro’ you want. It would 
be great if it would go in ‘toro-toro’ (slowly) without sticking.”’ 

Mrs. E laughed at this joke. It was the first time she had smiled 
since being hospitalized. She later said, “Instead of sitting ‘toro-toro’ 
(drowsily) all day, I'll try eating ‘toro.’ ’’ Her husband, who was stay- 
ing with her at the hospital, said, ‘‘I certainly am a ‘toroi’ (stupid) 
man,’ and went to buy “‘toro.’’ In the evening, Mrs. E said, ‘‘Doc- 
tor, I ate two slices of ‘toro.’ They were really delicious.”’ Even a 
commonplace joke can tie the hearts of doctor and a sick person. 
Corny jokes should not be despised ®. 
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32. THE POWER OF HUMOR 


Recently, pianist Vladimir Horowitz gave a concert in the White 
House. After the concert President Ronald Reagan started making 
a speech. Nancy Reagan, trying to adjust herself in her seat, fell and 
disappeared among the flowers. 

Horowitz, who was sitting next to Mrs. Reagan, kindly held her 
left hand as if to support her. The following words by Mrs. Reagan 
produced explosive! laughter: ‘‘I fell because I wanted him to do 
this.”’ It was admirable wit?. 

On TV Asahi’s News Station program, an American senator was 
severely criticizing Japan’s trade surplus, when the screen image be- 
came blurred’. Emcee‘ Hiroshi Kume immediately said, ““The screen 
image is being disturbed. We are thinking about changing the re- 
ceiving sets in the television station and getting General Electric mod- 
els.” Being ready with such wit is one of Kume’s strongest points. 

Asked by a reporter how he feels about the sharply rising land 
prices, “‘rakugo”’ (comic story) teller Enraku Sanyutei replied, “Like 
a henpecked lord.’’ He is holding up his hands in despair over “oku”’ 
(usually meaning wife, but ‘‘oku’’ also means a hundred million 
which, in the case of land prices could refer to° hundreds of million 


yen). 
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earth’s crust have been installed. The total cost came to about ¥1.1 
billion, but this is cheap when one considers that the devices will 
help prevent disaster and will promote prediction technology. 

Strangely enough, Minami-dake peak in Sakurajima in Kagoshi- 
ma also exploded violently, as if acting in concert with* Mt. Mihara. 
There were places in Kagoshima where the amount of ash that fell 
came to 12 kilograms per square meter, and it is reported that the 
damage was considerable. I would like to note here that the Disas- 
ter Prevention Research Institute of Kyoto University detected the 
abnormal state of Sakurajima beforehand. 

The research institute is carrying out valuable prediction research 
by digging tunnels in the side of Minami-dake, installing clinome- 
ters and having computers analyze data. The accuracy rate for pre- 
dicting explosions is about 70 percent, and explosions can be pre- 
dicted anywhere from several minutes to six hours in advance”. Could 
this tunnel method not also be used to monitor other volcanoes? 

The big explosion in Izu-Oshima in the Anei Era (1772-81) was 
apparently very violent. The earth shook, black smoke swirled ® over 
the sea, trees and plants were killed by the ash and crops were to- 
tally destroyed. Records say the people abandoned the island. We 
can only pray that the latest eruptions will remain small-scale ones. 
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33. THE MT. MIHARA ERUPTIONS 


When she was young, author Fumiko Hayashi went all by herself! 
to Izu-Oshima Island and wrote the following poem: ‘‘When I opened 
my eyelids/After sleeping for a while/My tears turned into fire/And 
seemed to burn me.”’ 

She drank locally-brewed? sake at an inn at Habu Port and dozed: 
When she awoke, the poem flowed out naturally. She also wrote, 
“If Iam going to die, it would be better in a beautiful place like this 
harbor than amid? the bare earth and smoke of Mt. Mihara.’’ For 
unknown reasons, Hayashi turned her eyes away from the scene at 
the crater. 

Mt. Mihara is continuing to erupt. On Nov. 18, the black smoke 
rose to a height of 2,400 meters, and a considerable amounts of ash 
rained down. The bulging of the side of the mountain, the sinking 
of the peak, and other changes have been observed. 

Unlike the volcanic eruptions of a year ago, it has been possible 
to accurately observe the major changes in this year’s “‘holy fire,”’ 
although the mountain’s activities are still impossible to predict. 

This is because the number of ‘‘eyes’’ keeping watch on Mt. Mi- 
hara has increased. Many measuring instruments, including seismom- 
eters, magnetometers and clinometers which monitor changes in the 
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vents® must be constructed to connect subways and underground 
shopping areas with ground level. The Tokyo Fire Department push- 
es for the construction of as many emergency exits as possible in 
subways. Emergency exits can also serve as emergency entrances 
for firefighters. Other measures are probably necessary, such as the 
installation of lighted signs between stations to indicate the distance 
to the nearest exit and the construction of evacuation passageways 
beside the tracks. 

In Tokyo’s Katsushika Ward, the Tokyo Fire Department has 
a training area where firemen practice fighting underground fires. 
Hot air and smoke are sent into a 265-meter tunnel, and firefighters 
carry out rescue work under these conditions. They use oxygen tanks 
that last for only 15 minutes. This kind of training shows the fire- 
fighters that rescue work is very difficult unless there are many 
places through which they can enter. 

In the past 24 years, there have been 101 fires in the Tokyo 
subways and the total for the whole nation must be very large. Thus, 
the fire in the London subway station is of great concern to us. 
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34. THE LONDON SUBWAY FIRE 


Recently, there was a fire at a subway station in London. Because 
the fire occurred during the crowded commuting hour, many peo- 
ple were killed; the victims were enveloped by smoke and unable 
to flee. 

Two great veterans of underground living are the mole’ and the 
prairie dog. All the mammals? who live underground are experts at 
digging tunnels, but they do not dig their long tunnels indiscriminate- 
ly; they always dig several entrance-exit shafts as well. 

According to Takashi Hasegawa, author of ‘“‘The Architecture 
of Living Things,’ the many extra shafts are built to cope with? 
enemy attack. These animals have the intelligence to create emer- 
gency exits so they do not become trapped in a dead-end * tunnel. 

The many entrance-exit shafts also serve as ventilation holes. The 
prairie dog builds a large entrance-exit with a low bank and a nar- 
row entrance-exit with a high bank. The narrow one serves as a chim- 
ney, permitting the dirty air inside the tunnel to flow out. 

Mankind is a newcomer as far as underground living is concerned, 
and thus, he must show respect for the wisdom of those who have 
been living underground since ancient times. First of all, man should 
learn from the moles; many emergency exits and smoke exhaust 
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approximately 30,000 people who applied for just 74 Housing and 
Urban Development Corporation apartments for sale in Urayasu City, 
Chiba Prefecture. It is the face of the foreign student, who lives in 
a three-mat room in a wooden apartment building from which the 
60-story Sunshine Building can be seen and who wonders if his 
run-down °® apartment building and that high-rise building are really 
standing in the same town and the same country at the same time. 

It is the face of the British expert on housing problems who 
inspected the so-called wooden ‘‘bunka jutaku’”’ (cultural houses) in 
Osaka and said in surprise®, ‘‘These are not rabbit hutches, but 
rabbit holes. Is the government doing nothing about the situation?”’ 

One of the points on which Diet debate should focus is the sup- 
ply in large numbers of low-priced, high-quality housing for rent. The 
land policy is, in effect, a housing policy which will create housing 
in which those in their 20s and 30s can live comfortably. 

The Diet should debate a housing policy that has its feet on the 
ground’, such as granting big government subsidies to those who 
will replace old wooden apartment buildings with spacious housing 
for rent, giving rent subsidies to those with low incomes and further 
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35. HUMAN LAND POLICY NEEDED 


Land is being debated in the House of Councillors Special Com- 
mittee on Land Issues. I can understand the enthusiasm of the gov- 
ernment, but I was astounded! when a Cabinet member said that 
land prices in the center of Tokyo are subsiding. 

For instance, if the price of a plot of land worth ¥50 million jumps 
up to ¥300 million, can the price be said to have subsided? if it comes 
down to ¥290 million? In the case of a fire, it is said to be subdued 
when the flames have practically disappeared. It is only when the 
¥300 million price is drastically lowered that the government can 
proudly proclaim that land prices have subsided. Such figures as ¥200 
million and ¥300 million are far removed from prices that are appro- 
priate for the general public. 

Full-scale ? debate on the land problem will be carried out from 
now on, but from the answers given by the government so far, the 
“face of human beings’’ cannot be seen. I received the impression 
that such words as redevelopment and multipolar‘ dispersal are very 
shallow and that the faces of human beings have been forgotten. 

The faces of human beings are, for instance, the faces of the 
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encouraging farmers to construct quality housing for rent on their 
farmland. 

The biggest prior condition that is necessary are strong restric- 
tions on land prices which will destroy the myth that land prices will 
always go up. 
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cooking program, frozen foods appeared frequently, and there were 
special programs on how to make bread and jam at home. But in 
1972, newspaper headlines proclaimed‘, ‘‘100 Million Becoming 
Obese’,’’ so the show concentrated more on salads; there was spe- 
cial series called ‘“Grandmother’s Vegetable Dishes.”’ 

The gourmet ® age began in 1975. ‘‘Basic Sauces for French Cui- 
sine by Professionals’ was a popular feature. As well, the “‘Cuisine 
for Sick People’”’ show was receiving hundreds of telephone calls. 
In 1983, the ‘‘Cooking by Men’”’ feature first appeared. 

Cooking programs are very popular on television now, and some- 
times include features on trips and hot springs. These shows now 
outnumber drama and music programs. Thus, viewer rating com- 
petition is fierce, and entertainment personalities’ and sports stars 
are often featured. 

When ‘‘Cuisine for Today”’ first started, viewers hollered ® ‘‘Ex- 
travagant!’’ when butter was used. Now people call the station to 
ask ‘‘Where can I buy that dish or plate?’ Maybe cooking has 
shifted from the gourmet age to the age of fashion. 
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36. THE EVOLUTION OF JAPANESE CUISINE’ 


The NHK television program ‘‘Cuisine for Today”’ is celebrat- 
ing its 30th birthday this month. This show and ‘Television 
Calisthenics?”’ are NHK’s longest-running television programs. A 
commemorative exhibition was held recently at a Tokyo department 
store. 

Visitors’ eyes were caught by a model of a kitchen and living 
room—what is now the dining room-kitchen—of 30 years ago. In the 
middle of the room there was a ‘‘chabudai”’ (low dining table), and 
beside it sat a black and white television set which was borrowed 
from the NHK Broadcast Museum. Beside the sink there were a 
“‘shichirin’’ (clay charcoal stove), a charcoal container, a tinplate 
bucket and a bamboo broom. 

In 1957, the automation boom started, with automatic electric 
rice cookers selling at a rate of 200,000 units a month, but the post- 
war period of hunger had not yet ended. In the following year, 1958, 
the Health and Welfare Ministry announced that one out of every 
four Japanese was suffering from malnutrition *. Enriched rice, en- 
riched soybean paste and enriched margarine became popular. 

Frozen foods started to appear in 1961, microwave ovens arrived 
in 1964, and the handmade bread boom started in 1965. On the NHK 
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women’s toilets in theaters and at stadiums. 

At the symposium Kiyomi Ono and others called for public toi- 
lets that can accommodate? the physically handicapped. They said 
facilities were needed so that helpers could take care of* old people 
using diapers and could wash chamber pots. 

Recently there have been many movements pressing for? 
improved public toilets. Station toilets are being urged to eliminate ® 
the four Ks—‘“‘kitanai’’ (dirty), ‘“kusai’’ (smelly), ‘““kurai’’ (dark) and 
‘“‘kowai’”’ (scary). An increasing number of local governments are 
constructing clean, bright public toilets. 

Such developments are welcome, but there are still few local 
governments which are committed to increasing the number of wom- 
en’s toilets and installing facilities for the physically handicapped. 
At the symposium, some 65 public toilet complexes’ from through- 
out the nation submitted their applications for inclusion in the pub- 
lic toilet best 10 list. Among the applicants, only a few had more 
toilets for women than for men. 
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37, MORE WOMEN’S TOILETS NEEDED 


At the toilet symposium held recently in Yokohama City, Yoko 
Hirose and others submitted’ a report asking why women are forced 
to wait and suffer. On some days, public toilets for women are very 
crowded because, according to Hirose and others, the number of 
women’s toilets is too small. 

Lines often form in front of women’s toilets in department stores 
on Sundays. Mothers are forced to carry crying children and run 
down stairways looking for empty toilets. Old women, who can’t 
always wait long, shiver? as they stand in line. 

Compared to men, who only have to lower their zippers, women 
take about three times as long. In ‘‘Toilet Paper Culture Magazine,”’ 
Hideo Nishioka, chairman of the Japan Toilet Association, notes that 
the average time for Japanese men is 31.7 seconds while women take 
1 minute, 33 seconds. 

Women take a long time, and they use toilets more frequently. 
Consequently, women need three or four times as many toilets as 
men. But there are not that many toilets. According to Hirose’s 
report, even at a respected department store in Tokyo the number 
of toilets for women is half that for men; women are forced to wait 
much longer. According to the report, ‘‘tragic situations’’ occur at 
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for private and public land (about ¥46 billion), and the base grants 
(about ¥25 billion). Japan also provides rent-free government-owned 
land (about ¥62 billion). When you exclude pay for U.S. military per- 
sonnel, Japan is covering 54 percent of the costs. 

As well, the U.S. military bases cover about 330 square kilome- 
ters. Calculated according to the average price for housing sites, this 
land is worth ¥36 trillion. Thus, for the Japanese, this is very valua- 
ble land. The Japanese government should take a stronger stand to- 
ward the United States and its demands that Japan foot more of the 
costs. 

In public opinion polls‘ carried out by the Asahi Shimbun, 55 per- 
cent of those polled felt that Japan’s ability to develop economically 
after World War II was a result of the presence of U.S. forces. This 
attitude is probably shared by many Japanese. 

On the other hand, when asked ‘‘Do you believe that the United 
States will really protect Japan in an emergency?’’ 56 percent said 
they did not think so. The cool realist view that the defense of Ja- 
pan is merely a component? of the protection of the American main- 
land received support from 56 percent of the respondents ®. The free- 
ride argument must surely irritate these realists. 
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38. NOT A FREE RIDE 


Some people say that in the defense field, Japan takes a free ride 
on the United States. Many Japanese must feel unfairly humiliated 
when they hear this criticism. 

Although it sounds unlikely, could it be that there are people in 
the United States who really believe that Japan does not pay a sin- 
gle yen of the cost of keeping the U.S. Armed Forces in Japan? Is 
it because there are many people with this belief that the U.S. House 
of Representaives approved a bill! which calls on Japan to pay the 
United States the difference between Japan’s defense budget and 
three percent of the GNP? 

Since the issue of the cost of maintaining the U.S. military bases 
in Japan is now being debated, I would like to list some basic statis- 
tics. The cost of maintaining the U.S. forces stationed in Japan come 
to? about ¥820 billion, and of the total, U.S. military personnel costs 
come to about ¥230 billion. If this amount is subtracted, since it should 
be paid by the United States, the remainder comes to about ¥590 
billion. 

Of the total, Japan foots? the facilities costs (about ¥74 billion), 
some of the allowance costs for Japanese employees (about ¥36 bil- 
lion), the facilities vicinity measures costs (about ¥74 billion), the rent 
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into the wilted grass. There is a small rustling sound. There were 
Japanese horse chestnut leaves on the ground but no trees in the 
area. I searched and found the trees in a valley several hundred me- 
ters away. The cold wintry wind must have blown the leaves this? 
far away. I suddenly imagined the large leaves of the honoki (Mag- 
nolia hypoleuca) and Japanese horse chestnut groaning, scattering 
and dancing in the jet black world late at night. 

Such words as decline, the mighty eventually fall and the world 
of ruin are associated with falling leaves, but these days, people tend 
to see the figure of “‘life’’ rather than “‘death”’ in the falling leaves 
dancing in the wind. 

Prior to welcoming winter, the deciduous* trees create what is 
called an absciss layer at the joint of the leaf stem. The leaf has not 
withered yet, but it bids® farewell to the tree. For the tree, it is the 
wisdom of surviving the winter. The leaves fall, become part of the 
earth and turn into nourishment for the trees. Shedding leaves is a 
process for surviving. 

Alongside the scattering konara leaves, there were already many 
red buds. 
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39. AUTUMN-TINTED' MOUNTAIN 


Getting off at Torisawa Station on the JR Chuo Line, I walked 
to a mountain nearby. On the way, | passed a frost-covered leek field. 
The autumn tints had passed their peak, but the mountain was still 
dyed brick-red and deep red. There were many konara and kunugi 
trees, from which charcoal and firewood were made in ancient times. 

Just as I heard the trickle of a mountain stream, I was enveloped 
by the smell of fallen leaves. Japanese great tits were singing. The 
ryunogiku (Chrysanthemum japonicum) still retained a few flowers. 
When I grabbed a handful of dried fallen leaves and clenched my 
fist, the leaves crumbled with a crunching sound and gave off a smell 
like the oak leaves used in kashiwa-mochi (rice cake wrapped in oak 
leaf). 

As I climbed to the peak, I could see the faraway” mountains. 
It reminded me of a scene described by poet and novelist Doppo 
Kunikida (1871-1908): ‘‘The leaves have not fallen at all. As I gaze 
at the faraway mountains, I feel so nostalgic my heart melts.’’ Di- 
verse colors—brilliant crimson, dull amber, reddish-brown, maroon, 
wine color, mustard green and reddish yellow—melt together and 
dye the hearts of mountain walkers. 

The wind blows over the mountain surface and pushes its way 
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Shimamoto, former mayor of Niki Town in Hokkaido, said that ‘*Lo- 
cal governments must not depend on the central government.” 
Shimamoto claims that if a local government depends on subsidies 
from the central government, the area loses its unique character. 

So if the government is serious about hometown revival, large 
amounts of money must be handed down by the central government 
to the local governments and the local governments must be per- 
mitted to use the money freely according to their own plans. Take- 
shita has already announced a plan to revise the current subsidies 
system and have “‘the local governments submit ideas before the cen- 
tral government gives the subsidies,’ but this plan is lukewarm. 
Drastic® administrative and financial reforms are needed in order 
to increase the amount of money that local governments can use ac- 
cording to their own judgments, without regard to the will of the 
central government. 

When the National Land Agency surveyed natives of a city in 
Kyushu now living away from home, 76 percent said they wanted 
to return to their hometowns. This figure shows the strength of the 
return-to-hometown wish and that is why I support the hometown 
revival policy goal. But I hope the policy will not end up in the same 
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40. HOMETOWN REVIVAL 


Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita was impressed when the owner 
of the high-class Japanese restaurant Tsujitome said that “hometown 
means the taste of Shinshu soybean paste which has been permitted’ 
to age for three years.’’ Takeshita wondered if he could carry out 
regional development by making use of this hometown spirit. At the 
bottom of Takeshita’s ‘‘hometown revival’’ scheme, there is a feel- 
ing like the one inspired by the smell of an old soybean paste barrel. 

The word ‘‘temae-miso”’ (homemade soybean paste or singing 
one’s own praises?) is interesting. When I was talking to a friend 
who still makes his own soybean paste in Gunma Prefecture, he said, 
‘‘Although I may sound ‘temae-miso,’ domestic soybeans are better 
than imported ones for making bean paste.’’ When homegrown soy- 
beans and malt are used, a taste peculiar to that area is produced. 
If soybean paste is mass-produced with foreign soybeans, it cannot 
possibly have a hometown taste. 

What I am getting at? is that by making good homemade soy- 
bean paste and concentrating* on those things that are peculiar to 
an area, a unique hometown cultural sphere can be created. Torazo 
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way as the late® former Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira’s ‘‘pasto- 
ral city’’ plan, which was never translated’ into reality. 

In Takeshita’s policy speech in the Diet on November 27, there 
were no signs of the “‘bold plan’”’ that Takeshita has promised in or- 
der to foster hometown revival. 
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boats, the fishermen count the number of days left before they re- 
turn to Japan. At the fishing grounds, they work 24 hours a day in 
two shifts. Their life consists of seeing Torasan movies over and over 
again and watching last year’s yearend NHK Kohaku Utagassen mu- 
sic program. They yearn for fresh news about Japan. 

One of their pleasures is sending New Year greeting telegrams 
when radio waves can reach Japan. There are telegrams which say, 
‘Study hard, new first-grader!’’ and, ‘Congratulations on gradua- 
tion!’’—often the senders won’t be able to see their families until the 
summer. 

At one time the coastal fishing® industry enjoyed a golden age. 
The number of fish declined, so inshore fishing prospered, followed 
by deep-sea fishing. But now that® various countries have started 
to impose restrictions on fishing within 200 miles of their coasts, 
deep-sea fishing is now facing difficult times. 

One solution has been to depend on ultra-deep-sea fishing with 
fishing bases further and further away. Another solution has been 
to find new types of deep-sea fish. And since the fishing bases are 
being located further and further away from Japan, ‘‘flying fisher- 
men’’ appear. In the background of the latest air tragedy, there is 
the suffering endured by the Japanese fishing industry as it searches 
for marine resources. 
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41. FLYING FISHERMEN 


There were nearly 50 Japanese passengers aboard the South Af- 
rican Airways Boeing 747 which crashed into the Indian Ocean near 
Mauritius on November 28. Out of the total, 38 were fishermen work- 
ing for Nippon Suisan Kaisha. Upon hearing the news of the acci- 
dent, the aunt of one of the fishermen said, ‘‘It is ironic that a fish- 
erman should? be killed in an air accident.’’ In these modern times, 
a storm is not the only thing that can rob fishermen of their lives. 

Looking at a map of the fishing grounds of Nippon Suisan, one 
is struck? by the fact that Japanese fishermen work in faraway places. 
Off South America, they catch cuttlefish and horse mackerel. Off 
New Zealand they haul? in cuttlefish and hoki (whiptail), and they 
catch shrimp off Australia. They also catch horse mackerel and sea 
bream off Africa. 

Fishing bases are located far away from Japan. In order to save 
on‘ the time needed for fishing boats to return to Japan and then 
go back to the fishing grounds, a rotation system is used under which 
the fishing boats are left at the fishing base and the crews are rotat- 
ed by air. 

In the case of dragnet fishing, fishermen work at the fishing 
grounds for a maximum of 10 months and 20 days. When they re- 
turn to Japan, they rest for about two months. Aboard the fishing 
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Egawa of the Yomiuri Giant baseball team retired. According to Le- 
ron Lee, “‘It’s all right for him (Egawa) because he played until he 
was Satisfied. I am suffering from incomplete combustion,’’ Lee had 
just been fired by the Lotte Orions squad? and has still not received 
an offer from any other team. 

‘It is sad that when I recently met those who had left the vil- 
lage, they were all very haggard and worn out*. They had become 
sick and were dejected. It seemed as though nothing good had hap- 
pened to them.”’ These were the impressions of Tazuko Masuya- 
ma, a villager who has been taking pictures of the old Tokuyama 
Village which is now being flooded because of the construction of 
a dam. In November, many newspaper reports told of people leav- 
ing or dying because of the dam. 

“You must not be frustrated* when playing golf. You must en- 
joy it.’’ These are the words of Ayako Okamoto, who topped the 
U.S. LPGA® tour tournament-earnings list. 

‘‘Everyone looks so busy. In order to enjoy life, one must walk 
at a leisurely pace.’’ These are the words of Mr. Vercour, an 80- 
year-old man who came to Japan from Holland. He lived for three 
days in a tent in a park in the center of Tokyo. 

“The prefecture and the government say, “The island will become 
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42. NOVEMBER QUOTES 


Following are some quotable quotes from November: 

‘‘The rain stops, Takeshita ‘noborw’ (rises) and Japan becomes 
better.’’ This is how Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone praised his 
successor before stepping down. After returning to his hometown, 
Takeshita said, ‘‘Now I feel as if I have been released temporarily 
from prison and come home.”’ 

‘I know about most things, but sometimes I have to say ‘I don’t 
know anything about this matter. What should I do?’ Then I am given 
expert advice.’ These words from new Prime Minister Noboru Ta- 
keshita mark a transition from a diffusion-style prime minister to 
an absorption-style prime minister. According to one of Takeshita’s 
advisors, Chief Cabinet Secretary Keizo Obuchi, ‘“Takeshita has the 
important ability to digest the voices of the bureaucrats, parties and 
mass media, elevate them to policies and implement the policies.”’ 
Let us thoroughly digest these words. 

Saying, ‘‘Suicide and resignation are not things you discuss with 
others before carrying them out,’’ former Upper House Vice 
President! Chozo Akiyama of the Japan Socialist Party stated his 
intention to resign. 

Saying, ‘‘I want to pitch, but I can’t raise my arm,” pitcher Suguru 
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rich if an airport is constructed,’ but who decided that a person is 
poor if he doesn’t have money?”’ This question was asked by 71-year- 
old Haru Higashisakihara, who lives in Shiraho on Ishigaki Island. 
I believe we should engrave® such words in our hearts. 
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of Ariake Sea scenery for nearly 30 years, the color of the sea, which 
used to® be blackish, has gradually changed to a reddish and yel- 
lowish color. Dams have been built on rivers that flow into the sea, 
and the inflow of mud that forms the marsh has been reduced. As 
well, the water has been polluted by agricultural chemicals and sew- 
age from homes. Otonari believes that, as a result, there is now a 
shortage of the diatom on which the mudskipper feeds, making it 
difficult for mudskippers to live and grow. 

The Saga Prefecture Ariake Fisheries Experiment Station ® be- 
gan breeding mudskippers artificially this year. Experiments have 
also begun in which Japanese and South Korean mudskippers are 
mated to produce stronger offspring. Also, starting last year, fish- 
ing is now banned in May, the mating season for mudskippers. 

No matter how much of a delicacy it is, the selfishness of over- 
fishing mudskippers, destroying their living environment and driv- 
ing them to extinction is unpardonable. Some people suggest that 
the ban on catching mudskippers should be enforced all year round, 
not just during the mating season, until the mudskipper population 
returns to a given number. We must find a way to coexist with this 
charming fish. 
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43. THE DISAPPEARING MUDSKIPPER 


The Ariake Sea in Kyushu is renowned for its huge tide fluctua- 
tions, but it is also a treasure chest of rare marine life. One of the 
most popular of these treasures is the mudskipper. 

The mudskipper is a fish belonging to the goby family! and it 
lives in marshes. Its big eyes stick out, and it walks, scattering mud 
with its pectoral fins. 

It is reported that this charming fish has had a drastic population?” 
reduction in recent years. For instance, the catch? totaled more than 
200 tons a year between 1965 and 1969, but recently the yearly to- 
tal has dropped to just three or four tons. The mudskippers now on 
the market are almost all from South Korea and Southeast Asia. Ac- 
cording to experts, at this rate*, the mudskipper could very well turn 
into a “‘phantom fish.” 

One of the reasons for the drastic reduction is indiscriminate fish- 
ing. Because mudskipper grilled in soy sauce is considered a delica- 
cy, it is caught in large quantities. But since the mudskipper’s 
procreative power is not very strong, its population has been decreas- 
ing very rapidly. 

On top of that, the living environment has deteriorated. Accord- 
ing to Mitsuo Otonari, a photographer who has been taking pictures 
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got. I am going to endure and exert efforts as a human being.”’ 

After living in a home for female vagrants, she worked as a day 
laborer while enduring the violence from the staff at the home and 
bullying from other female vagrants. She saved close to ¥300,000 
and later used the money to buy her piece of land and build her shack. 
Eventually, the record of those days became the book, ‘‘A Voice 
Shouting in the Wilderness.”’ 

Even in the days when she was a day laborer, she was always 
on the lookout for? printed matter; she always starved‘ for some- 
thing to read. Buying an evening paper from time to time and read- 
ing it was a small extravagance for her. And she always wrote her 
diary. She once said, “I was saved by writing. I would like to do 
something to help those who want to write.’’ Recently, she estab- 
lished the Tomi Shizukuishi Literary Award Fund. 

Even today she lives a very frugal life. She sold all her assets’°, 
paid all her debts, and used the remaining ¥20 million to establish 
the fund. Every year, novels, documentaries and dramas based on 
the “‘life of old people’”’ will be solicited and prize money will be given. 
Shizukuishi, who has no relatives, says, ““They say the fund will last 
for 30 years. Now, no matter when I die, I can die without regrets.”’ 

For about information about the Shizukuishi Fund, call the NHK 
Kosei Bunka Jigyodan (03-464-4860). 
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44. SAVED BY WRITING 


I read the book, ‘‘Being Alone Is Enjoyable, Being Poor Is En- 
joyable,’’ which was written and published by Tomi Shizukuishi at 
her own expense several years ago. Today, it is unusual to find a 
book printed with a mimeograph machine. Shizukuishi, 76, is now 
ill and confined! to bed, but when she was 50 years old, she pur- 
chased a small plot of land with her own money and used scrap wood 
to construct a three-mat, one-room shack. Her book is a record of 
her fight against heavy odds?. 

With an umbrella over her head in a room into which heavy rain 
was blowing, she said calmly, ‘In nature and in life, there are al- 
ways storms. They eventually die down, without fail.’’ Her defiant 
attitude is delightfully refreshing. 

Shizukuishi was born into a very poor family in a Tohoku village 
and started work before she had graduated from primary school. Af- 
ter coming to Tokyo, she became a construction worker. She mar- 
ried but lost her husband and three children in the bombing of To- 
kyo on March 10, 1945. After World War II, she used Ueno as her 
base. Amid rampant thievery, prostitution and drugs, she collected 
discarded cigarette butts and worked as a rubbish collector. 
Shizukuishi always sustained herself by saying, “I am not a mag- 
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the future. 

The prefectural government took the lead in submitting sweet 
potato sherbets and pies to the international food fair held recently 
in Cologne, West Germany. Using the different colors of the sweet 
potato, such as purple, yellow, orange and white, the prefecture de- 
veloped ice cream of different colors and purple starch syrup. I ha- 
ven’t yet seen them, but I hear that the colors are natural and “‘very 
beautiful.”’ 

In Aomori Prefecture, the apple association is starting a drive 
to plant apple trees in order to make apple juice. This drive is to 
produce the type of apples wanted by the soft drink industry in prep- 
aration for the liberalization of agricultural products. 

“The Swiss skies had clouds hanging’ very low and were very 
depressing,”’ said Foreign Minister Sosuke Uno, upon returning from 
the GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) general meet- 
ing in Geneva. As Uno pointed out, Japan has been isolated. The 
ruling® by GATT which tells Japan to lift® import restrictions on 
12 agricultural products was postponed until February next year, 
but there are strong outside pressures for Japan to liberalize the im- 
port of 12 agricultural products. 

If the import of processed beef products is liberalized, it is calcu- 
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45. ROASTED’ SWEET POTATOES 


Years ago, when winter came around, the stores selling roasted 
sweet potatoes did very well*. Wives of backstreet store owners and 
baby tenders paid two sen (¥0.02) or three sen and waited for the 
potatoes to be roasted. 

On nights when the dry winter wind was blowing, petty govern- 
ment officials and students shoved packages of roasted sweet pota- 
toes inside their coats and hurried home, warming their hands with 
the hot potatoes. This scene is described in ‘“Tokyo Annual Events”’ 
which was published by Toyo Bunko at the end of the Meiji Era. 
The pun? that ‘‘ Jusanri’ [13 ‘ri’ (about 52 km) or roasted sweet 
potatoes] are ‘yori’ [4 ‘ri’ (about 16 km) or better] than ‘kuri’ [9 
‘ri’ (about 36 km) or chestnuts],’’ has been in existence since that era. 

Now most of the sweet potatoes produced in Kagoshima Prefec- 
ture are used to make starch. This starch is the raw material for mak- 
ing starch syrup and glucose as well as soft drinks, candies, sweets 
and medicines. Times have changed. 

And they will change even more in the future. As a result of the 
liberalization of agricultural product markets, there is the possibili- 
ty that low-priced starch will be imported. We are now in a time 
when, despite our opposition to liberalization, we must prepare for 
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lated that the price of a ¥210 hamburger will drop to ¥150. There 
are many welcome aspects for consumers but, on the other hand, 
it would not be good if we were faced with a situation in which 
‘hometown skies have clouds that hang low and are very depress- 
ing.’’ Policies aimed at preventing isolation and policies aimed at cre- 
ating energetic hometowns are two wheels on the same cart and are 
inseparable. 
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General Staff announced his decision to advance into French Indochi- 
na he said “‘I don’t know who devised this plan, but I know that it 
means war.’’ While aware of the prediction that the military advance 
into French Indochina would lead to a U.S. ban on exports to Japan 
and eventually to war with the United States, he was carried along 
by the situation, saying, ‘‘It can’t be helped.”’ This “‘can’t-be-helped 
principle’? was embraced by many war leaders at that time. 

Furthermore, the military nucleus was not sure it could win the 
war. The conclusion of southern operation map exercises was that 
Japan could sustain a war for about one year, but if the war was 
drawn out longer than a year, Japan had no chance of winning. 

After only an hour and a half of deliberations, the Japanese gov- 
ernment very simply approved in 1940 the plan which included the 
dangerous southern advance policy. There was little effort to have 
serious debate about the wisdom of doing something that would lead 
to a war against the United States, a war which Japan could not 
possibly ® win. 

In the plan it was noted, ‘‘We are ready to accept an unavoida- 
ble, natural deterioration of the situation.’’ It seems that, one year 
prior to the start of the war, a ‘“‘can’t be helped’’ path toward war 
with the United States and Britain had developed. 

About 3 million Japanese, including servicemen and civilians, 
were killed in the Pacific War. 
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46. THE ‘CAN’T-BE-HELPED' PRINCIPLE’ 


On December 8, 46 years ago, Japan started the war? with the 
United States and Britain. What we notice when we read accounts 
of the events leading up to the start of the war is that the leaders 
at that time often used such expressions as, “‘Now that things have 
come to such a pass?, the start of war is unavoidable,”’ and, ‘“‘We 
are ready to go to war against the United States.”’ 

They were saying that they would like to avoid war with the Unit- 
ed States, but that some day they would be forced by unavoidable 
circumstances to go to war—saying you are “ready to go”’ implies 
that the situation is ‘‘unavoidable.’’ Rather than staking‘ their lives 
on avoiding war, the leaders said they recognized the unavoidable 
realities and realized that they were being carried along by the situ- 
ation. 

In Japan 46 years ago, the individuals who controlled the situa- 
tion were the ones who formed the nucleus of the military. While 
predicting that the military advance by Japan into the south would 
make the United States ban exports to Japan and that this would 
trigger the war against the United States, the war drive of the mill- 
tary nucleus became stronger and stronger. They pressured the lead- 
ers to push southward. 

I read Jun Tsunoda’s masterpiece, ‘“The Road to the Pacific War, 
Vol. 7.”’ Tsunoda tells us that when Chief Osami Nagano of the Naval 
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rience nature because of the little time they have to play and come 
into contact with the soil? Plagued by the emphasis on good grades, 
won't they become self-centered people, lacking a cooperative and 
investigative spirit? 

Parents probably say, ‘‘We want to let our child play to‘ his 
heart’s content, but all the other children are studying for the en- 
trance examinations, so it can’t be helped in order to get him into 
a good school.’”’ But there probably are cases where parents, while 
Saying it is for the sake of their children and suffering from the heavy 
education costs, ruin the bodies and minds of their children. 

Seiji Tsutsumi, president of the Seibu Saison group, said to a 
group of new employees: “‘I feel that the number of new employees 
with very little social skill has increased recently. They lack the sense 
of recognizing that there are people with different thinking and tastes 
from their own and they lack the ability to get along® well with such 
people.”’ 

Getting into a good company and doing good work are two dif- 
ferent things. Even if he gets into a top-ranked company, an entrance 
exam genius who is fragile and self-centered will soon drop out. In 
order for a person to be a successful adult, that person must have 
rich life experiences when he or she is a child. 
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47. LET THE CHILDREN PLAY 


When a friend said that the education of children is now in a state 
of ‘‘ranjuku’’ (full maturity), I asked, ‘“What?”’ He said he meant “‘ran- 
juku’’ (indiscriminate increase in ‘juku’ cram’ schools), not ‘‘ranjuku”’ 
(full maturity). There are now more than 4.5 million primary and 
junior high school students going to juku. 

According to an Education Ministry study, children’s education 
costs have increased greatly in recent years; it now costs about 
¥93,000 a year to educate primary school children and about ¥87,000 
for junior high school students. 

Compared to 10 years ago, the cost for junior high school stu- 
dents has increased 210 percent. When one considers that consum- 
er prices have risen 130 percent during the past decade, one sees 
that education costs have risen considerably. Among education costs, 
the costs for juku, private tutors and various lessons are quite high. 

Some juku are wonderful. There are juku which teach children 
to think and thus, we have no intention of making a sweeping? criti- 
cism. But it seems that there are too many juku which concentrate 
only on preparing children for entrance examinations. 

Don’t children suffer from lack of exercise when they are made? 
to study for such long hours? Don’t they lose opportunities to expe- 
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Stated in the American style, the title of the drama should be ‘“The 
Release From Being Held Hostage.”’ Reagan said that it is not good 
to be a hostage to nuclear weapons through possessing them. Re- 
duction of nuclear weapons probably also means release from the 
kidnapper named financial deficit. The Soviet title for the drama 
would be, “‘perestroika,’’ since revision of the nuclear weapons 
system 1s linked to restructuring (perestroika) of the Soviet economy. 

The two leaders made many speeches, probably because they 
wanted to obtain the support of international public opinion through 
appealing to the people of the world and to the American and Soviet 
people; with this support in the background, they want to win 
ratification ® of the treaty in the U.S. Senate and restrain the hard- 
liners® in the Soviet Union. 

In the sense that the character of contemporary international 
politics—with its incorporation and utilization of the mass media— 
has now been firmly established, this U.S.-Soviet summit meeting 
will probably be recorded in history. 

The Soviet Communist Party general secretary stressed that the 
treaty signing was a “‘victory for reason’’; if the meeting concludes 
successfully, it will also have been a “‘victory for dramatic presenta- 
tion.” 
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48. THE INF TREATY: ‘STAGED HISTORY’ 


I stayed up until 5 o’clock in the morning watching the television 
broadcast of the U.S.-Soviet summit meeting. While rubbing my 
sleepy eyes, I carefully watched President Ronald Reagan and 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev smile as they exchanged fountain 
pens after signing the treaty abolishing intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF). 

Since this important moment in the history of nuclear arms 
reduction was shown in its entirety! to the public and since people 
all over the world saw it, this was also a historic event in the mass 
media? world. It was an unprecedented case of ‘‘staged history.”’ 

The leading characters in the drama were not the boss of capi- 
talism wearing cowboy garb? and the emperor of an evil empire; one 
was a charming, smiling ‘‘messenger of peace’’ with a white hand- 
kerchief in his lapel pocket, and the other was a happy gentleman 
with a sharp mind wearing a brand new suit. 

During his speech, Reagan spoke in Russian and cited the Russi- 
an proverb, “Trust, but verify.”” Gorbachev immediately interjected *, 
“You repeat that at every meeting we have.”’ As the audience 
applauded and laughed, Reagan laughed back and quipped, “‘T like 
it.”’ 
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an children a year. Honduras started the same movement and suc- 
ceeded in drastically reducing the number of deaths. 

UNICEF estimates that because of this new treatment, the lives 
of about 600,000 children are being saved each year. If the treat- 
ment is further popularized, it is said that 1.5 million diarrhea-related 
children’s deaths could be prevented each year. 

These days the foreign liabilities® of the countries in the South- 
ern Hemisphere are great and thus, large amounts of capital are flow- 
ing back to the countries of the North, resulting in economic 
stagnation ® in the South. The ones who suffer as a result of this stag- 
nation are small children, approximately 14 million of whom die each 
year from diarrhea-related diseases, acute infectious diseases, 
measles, tetanus and other ailments—a ‘‘quiet carnage’”’ situation. 
As well, there are the deep-rooted problems of undernourishment, 
poor environment and insufficient medical care. 

If you wish to support the work of UNICEF, which is currently 
promoting its Grand Alliance for Children drive, you can purchase 
New Year’s cards through the UNICEF Greeting Card Operation 
(03-582-6669). 
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49. SAVING THE WORLD'S CHILDREN 


If you or your children purchase 10 of the New Year’s cards 
being sold by the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), you 
will be paying for 15 sachets? of oral rehydration salts (ORS) and 
saving the lives of several children in developing countries. As I do 
every year at this time, I would like to introduce the work of 
UNICEF. 

In ‘‘The State of the World’s Children 1988” white paper made 
public by UNICEF on Dec. 10, it is pointed out that about 3 million 
children throughout the world are dying from dehydration which 
could have been prevented at very low cost. The cheapest means 
of dehydration avoidance is ORS, which is sometimes called the 
‘“‘water of life.’’ 

For about ¥10, parents are given one sachets of powder contain- 
ing salt, sugar and, in some circumstances, nourishment, They 
dissolve? the powder in water and feed it to their children. It is a 
very simple treatment, but it has been learned recently that ORS 
is very effective in combating dehydration caused by diarrhea ?. 

Egypt popularized the use of the “‘water of life,’’ and succeeded 
in halving* the number of child deaths due to diarrhea-induced 
dehydration—an ailment that had been killing over 100,000 Egypti- 
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on the basis of the old equipment, thereby wasting ¥70 million. If 
technical reform is promoted but labor costs are not reduced in a 
private company, that company would go bankrupt’. 

The Board of Audit checked only 8.1 percent of the government 
ministries, agencies and public corporations and found wasteful 
spending totaling about ¥21.4 billion. If the Board of Audit goes over 
all the government offices with a fine toothcomb‘, it will probably 
find that tens and hundreds of billion yen are being spent wastefully. 

Actually, the tax money being spent improperly and illegally may 
total several trillion yen. On the other hand, one could say that much 
money will be saved if frugality is practiced. There is the French 
proverb, ‘‘Thrift® is a big income.”’ 

Eight years have passed since investigation of the way tax money 
is spent began after exposure of the Japan Railway Construction 
Corporation’s improper accounting case. The words ‘“‘administrative 
reform’’ were repeated like a catchphrase *, but we wonder where 
in the wasteful spending by the administration has there been any 
basic reform? 

If a bureaucrat spends tax money wastefully, he will be punished 
and will be forced to pay back the money without fail, and if he saves 
on tax money, he will be rewarded in some form—why can’t they 
make such a strict rule? 
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30. TAX MONEY WASTED 


Keiichi Tsuji, chairman of the Board of Audit, says the words 
frugality! and efficiency do not exist in the minds of bureaucrats 
today. He also says bureaucrats think about doing things according 
to rules and regulations, but they have no awareness of buying or 
doing something at less cost. This is what is called ‘“‘tsuji-seppo”’ 
(street preaching). 

When we read the latest report by the Board of Audit, we be- 
come angry because the bureaucrats continue to do terrible things. 
When they were purchasing land for a public junior high school, they 
overestimated the value of the land and wasted nearly ¥200 million 
in taxpayers’ money. 

Eleven national universities purchased medical equipment made 
in the United States. Although the prices of the medical equipment 
had come down considerably because of the drop in the value of the 
dollar against the yen, they did not engage in adequate negotiations 
to cut prices and did not obtain the ¥150 million in reductions they 
could have won. If the money had been coming out of their own pock- 
ets, they probably would not have been so generous. 

The Japan Highway Public Corporation purchased new equip- 
ment to survey land. If this new equipment is used, fewer workers 
would be needed, but the corporation chalked up? personnel expenses 
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sible is desirable,’’ ‘‘If the Diet takes the lead in moving elsewhere, 
dispersal? of various branches of government will make progress,”’ 
and, ‘‘Strengthening of the system for supervising land transactions 
was belated.’’ These are sound arguments. 

But we are made anxious by the fact that the land policies that 
the government is currently considering all lean toward promoting 
the supply of land. If land supply is promoted without first strength- 
ening the system for keeping watch over speculative land transac- 
tions, won’t land prices continue to soar *? At one point in the past, 
the land tax was eased and land supply was promoted; but the polli- 
cy failed. 

At the present time, there is no overall goal guiding the govern- 
ment’s land price measures. Will the government draft a grand and 
elaborate city plan similar to the federal construction law of West 
Germany? Will citizens be permitted to participate in the drafting 
of that plan? Does the government intend to impose heavier posses- 
sion taxes on the owners of huge plots of land? Does the government 
intend to change the home-ownership policy and construct large 
numbers of high-quality housing units for rent? More importantly, 
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ol. THE ‘LAND REVOLT’ 


A woman living in Shinjuku, Tokyo, enthusiastically stated that 
she wanted to make this year the “first year of the Showa land 
revolt.’’ A person living on a pension said that his old-age livelihood 
plans were dashed’ as a result of high inheritance taxes which have 
been caused by the steep rise in land prices. 

These statements were made at a citizens’ rally entitled, ““Let’s 
Recover Land and Housing,” which was held in Tokyo on Sunday. 
Because of the snow, there were only a small number of participants, 
but they still paraded through Nishi-Kanda, an area where the ef- 
fects of the work of price-hiking real estate brokers are so vividly 
evident, and appealed, “‘Make them stop using land as a money- 
making tool!’’ The voices of these people who have many complaints 
about the land price situation have finally started to be heard on the 
streets. 

Through reading the record of the deliberations in the special land 
committees of both Houses of the Diet, I learned a great deal. In 
the record, the controversial points are quite clearly outlined. An- 
swering questions, Director-General Seisuke Okuno of the National 
Land Agency said, ‘‘As for land, as much public ownership as pos- 
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does the government have the determination to move the capital 
elsewhere? 

In the Asahi Shimbun public opinion poll, 74 percent of the 
respondents‘ said that ‘‘land prices will never come down.”’ Only 
the power of the “‘land revolt’’ will produce a government that is 
capable of destroying the myth® that land prices never drop. 
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man Tree,”’ the feeling of frightfulness gradually disappears, and 
eventually you feel like prostrating * yourself, as if before a giant god. 

The bark‘ of the tree is an orangy yellow with a little red mixed 
in. One of the secrets behind the long life of this giant tree is its bark. 
The bark is very thick. There have been mountain fires in forests 
since ancient times, but the sequoias have protected themselves from 
fire with their thick bark. The tannic acid in the bark has superior 
fire-resistance ability; this acid also has the power to reject insects 
and parasitic plants. 

This group of giant trees, which has withstood fires, strong winds 
and heavy snowfall, has recently been plagued by a strong enemy 
called the human being. As the number of tourists coming to the Gi- 
ant Forest Village by car increases, the vehicular vibrations dam- 
age the roots of the sequoias, and the automobile exhaust hurts the 
environment. 

In order to protect these important masterpieces, produced in an- 
cient times jointly by the spirits of earth, water and wind, the na- 
tional park authorities have made an excellent decision. They have 
decided to dismantle the village in the near future and construct a 
new village in an area where traffic will not adversely affect the se- 
quoias. This is what you could call an honorable withdrawal. 
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52, AMERICA’S MAGNIFICENT SEQUOIAS 


One of the reasons for my visit to the United States this fall was 
my desire to see the giant sequoia trees. These huge trees, said to 
be the biggest living things on earth, grow gregariously ! in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains in the western part of the United States. 

I spent several days in the “‘Giant Forest Village’’ located inside 
Sequoia National Park. Although it is called a village, there are only 
mountain huts, a sundry goods store and a restaurant. When I ar- 
rived, a woodpecker with a bright red head was making deep, clear 
pecking sounds. A squirrel ran out of my path. Several times, I caught 
sight of? bears. 

Surrounded by giant sequoias with no other soul in sight, I was 
filled with apprehension; it was as if I was wandering in a country 
of giants. According to our common sense, a tree that has a two- 
meter base diameter is a giant tree. But the sequoia, nicknamed the 
‘“General Sherman Tree,’’ measures about 11 meters in diameter 
at the base. It is very frightening. It stands 84 meters tall, and its 
age is estimated to be between 2,500 and 3,000 years. 

But measurements and age can’t properly describe the solid bulk 
of this tree, standing as it does, like a pillar of flames shooting up 
into the sky. If you stand long enough in front of the ‘‘General Sher- 
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who felt? that since it is clear that she used a bogus Japanese pass- 
port, Japan should extradite her first. What are the real reasons for 
Japan not asking for her extradition? The government should pro- 
vide a clear explanation of its reasons. 

Conversely, the fact that the candidates in the South Korean pres- 
idential election did not touch too much on the KAL incident in their 
speeches shows the candidates’ recognition of the shadow that the 
incident has cast over the election. 

It was a noisy and tumultous election campaign in which stones 
and raw eggs were thrown at candidates and tear gas shells explod- 
ed. But, on the other hand, there were some enjoyable moments too, 
complete with? songs, dances and traditional performing arts. I have 
been told that, in South Korea, there is a custom in which everyone 
gathers at festival grounds and enjoys a celebration together with 
a priest. This festive instinct * was clearly in evidence? in the elec- 
tion campaign. 

In sharp contrast to the festive, positive tone of the election cam- 
paign, the KAL incident was a strongly negative event. There is a 
good chance that this negative influence will affect the results of the 
presidential election. 
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353. THE KAL TRAGEDY: UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


On television I watched the woman, who had carried a bogus’ 
passport in the name of “‘Mayumi Hachiya,”’ come off a plane at Kim- 
po Airport in Seoul, South Korea. She looked strange with white tape 
covering her mouth. Was that tape to prevent her committing suicide? 

A case in which too much, and too little information coexist—as 
in this Korean Air Lines crash and bogus passports case—is very 
rare. Ever since the man carrying a bogus passport in the name of 
‘Shinichi Hachiya’”’ committed suicide at the Bahrain Airport on De- 
cember 1, all kinds of reports and rumors have been flying around. 
But there is virtually no new information to serve as the nucleus. 

Why did the KAL airliner crash? If the cause was a midair ex- 
plosion, who set the explosives? What was the purpose? What did 
the two ‘‘Hachiyas”’ do? In the first place, who is this ‘“Mayumi’’? 
How were the bogus passports forged? Where is ‘“‘Akira Miyamo- 
to,’ whose name came up in connection with the bogus passports? 
Everything remains a mystery. 

It is reported that the Japanese government did not ask for ex- 
tradition of ‘‘Mayumi’’ because it respected national sentiment in 
South Korea. I can understand the national sentiment in South Korea, 
but it is reported that there were those within the Foreign Ministry 
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The old man, who was treated very respectfully, took up a deli- 
Cious dish and put it into his jacket sleeve. He said to his suit jacket, 
‘“‘Go ahead‘ and eat, since it is because of you that I am being treat- 
ed respectfully.”’ (Iran) 

This book was produced by the UNESCO Asian Culture Center. 
People in various Asian countries translated humorous stories into 
English and brought them to Tokyo. After discussion, 50 stories were 
selected and published in a book in English. Then they translated 
the book into their respective languages and published their own edi- 
tions of the book. 

So far, the center has edited 20 Asian legends and children’s lit- 
erature selections, and these stories have been published in 38 lan- 
guages. This is very important work because it binds together the 
hearts of Asians. 

When Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita met the leaders of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN)°, he said, ‘“‘We will 
set up a center for promoting cultural exchanges.’ This is a very 
welcome initiative, but the government would be wise to turn its eyes 
more toward the humble, effective efforts of the existing center. If 
the government gave a little more support to the center, many more 
Asian children would have access to® these stories from other Asi- 
an nations. 
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304. EFFECTIVE CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


As the field differs, so does the type of locust. As the depth of 
the water differs, so does the type of fish. This 1s an Indonesian prov- 
erb. It refers! to the idea that while Thailand and the Philippines 
are both in Asia, they differ from each other and have their own in- 
dividual cultures. 

In the book, ‘‘Humorous Stories of Asia’’ (translated under the 
supervision of Kyoko Matsuoka), in which this proverb is introduced, 
there are some good riddles. There is a Philippine riddle that asks 
what you call a woman who wears a crown and has eyes all over 
her body. There is a Sri Lankan riddle that asks what has three noses, 
10 legs and four tongues and works hard all day in the fields. The 
answer to the first one (a pineapple) is easy, but the second is diffi- 
cult because it refers to a man tilling a field with a plow attached 
to two water buffalo. The fourth tongue is the plow. One can smell 
the earth when reading these riddles. 

Among the humorous stories, there 1s some biting satire; such 
stories are interesting because they help us understand the sense 
of humor and feelings of Asian people. A poor old man was invited 
to the home of a rich man. When he went to the rich man’s house 
wearing rags, he was turned away. The next? time he was invited, 
the old man wore handsome? clothes that he had borrowed. 
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Although surrounded by rapid modernization, Roh Tae Woo 
stressed that he was just an ‘“‘ordinary person.’’ He used the catch 
phrase, ‘“The great ordinary man age.’’ When questioned, he ex- 
plained that “‘great’’ was an adjective attached to “‘age”’ and not to 
“ordinary man.”’ The election adviser who thought up? the ‘‘ordi- 
nary man’’ phrase is not an ordinary man. Orchestrating‘ the tele- 
vision appearance of ‘‘Mayumi Hachiya’’—the woman arrested at 
Bahrain Airport in connection with the disappearance of the Kore- 
an Air Lines (KAL) plane—the day before the election goes far be- 
yond ordinary ability. 

The aim of the ordinary man campaign was probably to give the 
impression that Roh had divorced® himself from authoritarianism 
and military government. In order to implement the democratiza- 
tion proclamation of June 29, he cannot be a dictatorial power holder. 
He tried to win the sympathy of the new middle class by promoting 
the idea that he is just an ordinary man who looks good in a sutt. 

The feelings of the people worked in favor of ® the government 
party—the feelings that democratization is important, that confusion 
before and after the Olympic Games must be avoided, and that 
“change but also stability’’ must occur. 

Still, the new president-elect’ cannot possibly ignore the fact that 
he won fewer votes than the combined total won by opposition lead- 
ers Kim Young Sam and Kim Dae Jung. It is difficult to suppress 
the people’s desire for ‘“‘stability but also change’’ with force. 
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55. ALL ROADS LEAD TO HODORT’ 


In South Korea, one gets the impression that all roads lead to 
Hodori. Hodori is the name of the tiger which is the mascot of the 
Seoul Olympic Games. The hope for a successful Olympic Games 
and the wish for a stable political situation are very closely tied in 
South Korea. 

At the time of the Tokyo Olympic Games in 1964, the number 
of Japanese who said their standard of living was in “‘the middle of 
the middle class’’ came to 50 percent. When the upper middle class 
and lower middle class categories were added, the proportion of peo- 
ple feeling they were in the middle class went up to 87 percent, show- 
ing that middle class consciousness was very strong. In South Korea, 
with the Seoul Olympic Games coming up?, it is said that 60 per- 
cent of the population regard themselves as belonging to the middle 
class. Surely the votes of this new middle class affected the results 
of the presidential election. 

At the time of the Tokyo Olympic Games, Japan established a 
new record for winning shipbuilding orders, and the Shinkansen 
bullet trains began running, as if to symbolize the speed of the eco- 
nomic growth that followed. With the Seoul Olympic Games com- 
ing up, South Korea has surpassed Japan and become the world’s 
biggest exporter of ships, and its production of cars is expanding 
rapidly. 
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In the earthquake in Akita City four years ago, more than 500 
concrete block fences collapsed. After the quake, the city encour- 
aged people to plant hedges and introduced a system of handing over 
saplings directly to people planting hedges. Up to now about 850 
people have made use of this system, and about 20,000 saplings have 
been planted. 

The tree that is popular is the “‘dodan-tsutsuji’’ while Japanese 
holly, spindle tree and rose of Sharon are also being planted. So many 
trees have been planted that people are saying that the number of 
green hedges has increased and the appearance of the city has 
changed. 

The ward office in Edogawa Ward, Tokyo, will send someone 
to the home of a person wanting to replace a concrete block fence 
with a hedge, measure and decide what type of tree is best for a 
hedge. This is an example of a hedge subsidy‘ project succeeding, 
but when it comes to the whole of Tokyo, the record is poor. Ward 
office officials complain, ““The hedge project does not expand no mat- 
ter how much we blow the horn.”’ 

Incomplete concrete block fences on the street are lethal weap- 
ons. In order to protect pedestrians, we must not stand idly by® but 
must repair block fences or replace them with hedges. 
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36. HEDGES IN PLACE OF' BLOCK FENCES 


During last Thursday’s strong earthquake, two women were chat- 
ting near the entrance to a house when the top three layers of a con- 
crete block fence fell on the two with tremendous force. One wom- 
an had her neck broken and died, while the other one was seriously 
injured. More than 60 people were injured in the quake, some seri- 
ously, many pinned under concrete block fences or hit by falling roof 
tiles. 

The earth starts to shake. As people become frightened and cow- 
er, heavy concrete block fences collapse? and hit their heads or knock 
them down. There are cases where the concrete blocks smash faces 
so badly that people can’t be identified’. In the Miyagi earthquake 
nine years ago, 16 people were killed by collapsing concrete block 
and stone fences. If pieces of concrete blocks are scattered all over 
the streets, vehicles cannot pass, and rescue activities will be ham- 
pered. 

Morioka City in Iwate Prefecture was hit by a strong earthquake 
in January this year, but not a single concrete block fence collapsed. 
City authorities continued the sober work of carefully checking all 
such fences, asking people to improve dangerous ones and reinforc- 
ing such fences by inserting iron rods. 
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this sudden coughing fit to more vividly show the wretchedness of 
his character, a poor painter. 

He utters the lines, ‘‘Even if I have to bite into rock to hang on®”’ 
(at any cost), twice during the play. On the first occasion, he tells 
a beautiful woman whom he has met in a dream that he will paint 
her at any cost. He says so in a spirited, youthful tone. He awakes 
from his dream and suddenly he appears to have aged 30 years, and 
the curtain comes down as he mutters, “‘I will walk this path at any 
cost.”’ 

One person described Uno’s face as “‘severe but good, a face 
which lures people into peace of mind.’’ This accurately describes 
the expression that was on his face when the curtain came down. 
It was the look of a man who was feeling sorry for himself for hav- 
ing become ecstatic in a dream, who wanted to hang on to some- 
thing, and who possessed keen determination. 

In the character of the painter who did not seek fame but sought 
to do ‘“‘good work’’ at any cost, the audience saw the real-life char- 
acter of this 73-year-old actor who continues to perform on stage 
at any cost. It seems that Uno is using his post ® surgery way of life 
as nutrition through which he is able to improve his theatrical art. 
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97. ACTING ‘AT ANY COST’ 


At the Mitsukoshi Theater in Tokyo, I saw three one-act plays 
performed by Jukichi Uno, Osamu Takizawa and Shuji Otaki. Uno 
performed ‘‘Bakaichi no Yume.”’ 

Afterward I went backstage and found Uno lying down and re- 
ceiving nutrition through an intravenous drip. Screwing up‘ his face, 
he laughed. He underwent surgery for lung cancer in March 1987 
and now weighs only about 41 kilograms. The arm receiving the in- 
travenous drip was very thin, and the veins were standing out. 

Several days later I saw “‘Bakaichi’’ again. Uno had developed 
a fever two or three days before, and had received intravenous drip 
before starting the performance. When I saw him this second time, 
there was more tension and strength in his voice. 

Long ago Uno wrote: ‘‘Even if my father or mother is dying, I 
can stay beside him or her only until I must go to the theater. I can- 
not possibly be late for, or absent myself from the stage merely be- 
cause of a fever.’’ The horrible thing about stage acting is that once 
an actor goes on stage, he cannot justify ? his poor showing because 
of his illness. 

‘“‘Bakaichi’”’ is a short piece? of less than 20 minutes, but part- 
way through, Uno had a bad coughing fit*. Uno was able to utilize 
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prices. Many Japanese are on the verge of being crushed under the 
weight of land prices which are 2.5 times the size of prices in the 
United States. Government leaders say they deplore the land price 
appreciation® but I wonder how keenly they sense the monstrous 
oddity of our land situation. 

Mirrors which reflect the world map can also tell us about our 
national strength in a variety of other spheres. According to a report 
on “‘Japan’s Comprehensive National Strength’ compiled by the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency, Japan’s national strength fares* well in 
terms of economy, finance, and science and technology. However, 
when it comes to energy self-sufficiency, Japan’s size on the world 
map decreases substantially. The same goes for’ food self- 
sufficiency. 

Japan also compares poorly to other industrialized Western coun- 
tries on the ‘‘Concerted Overseas Activities’ index, an index based 
on contributions to international cooperation. Japan’s expenditure 
on international economic cooperation is low when compared to its 
GNP. And overseas support activity by private organizations 1s still 
minimal. We need to look squarely at the distorted mirror images 
our country projects® from its position on the world map. 
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58. JAPAN’S DISTORTED’ INTERNATIONAL IMAGE 


There is a building called ‘‘the house of mirrors’’ at an amuse- 
ment park in Copenhagen. There are many kinds of mirrors inside 
which make the people standing in front of them look bulged out 
or short-legged, regardless of how good they actually look. This form 
of amusement is intended to let people laugh at themselves while 
admiring how mirrors can twist human forms. 

Now, how does a world map look if held in front of a mirror called 
‘and price’’? In an instant, the Japanese archipelago, which actual- 
ly measures about one-25th of the United States in land area, swells 
to a size 2.5 times as large as that of the United States. 

According to a report released recently by the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, the value of all Japanese land comes to ¥1,308 trillion. 
This figure was arrived at through a very complex calculation method 
based on official land prices and fixed property tax evaluations. In 
case of state and public land, the asset values registered on public 
records were used. In any event, if calculated by market prices, the 
figure is surely far greater than 2.5 times. 

We cannot laugh away this swelling the way we do when look- 
ing at ourselves at “‘the house of mirrors.”’ The distortion of the world 
map symbolizes the poor state of affairs in Japan in terms of? land 
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mer solstice. There is a legend popular in many parts of Japan which 
says that a holy person will visit the village on the day of the winter 
solstice; this coincides® with the Santa Claus legend. Ancient peo- 
ple probably believed that the holy person brought the brightness 
of spring. 

‘“‘Taking a hot citron bath/I think about the day after tomorrow”’ 
(Kyoko Kuroda). The days are now becoming longer and the season 
of light will now carry us through to spring; but the coldest days of 
the year still lie ahead. Until we experience the severe cold, the spring 
that revives will not come. But it will come the day after tomorrow; 
that is the feeling conveyed® in Kuroda’s poem. 

Author Yasuko Harada has written a great deal about winter in 
Hokkaido. On days when the coldness is severe, the sound of the 
snow creaking on the snow-covered roads is louder. Milk freezes and 
expands, blowing the cardboard covers off the bottles. Harada writes 
that this is the season when northern Japan is most like a northern 
country. 

‘““When surrounded by snow on Christmas night, I have a prayer- 
like feeling. My prayer says that winter is nice because it brings si- 
lence and purity which make people meditative ‘.”’ (from Harada’s 
‘Easter Eggs’’) 
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59. THE WINTER SOLSTICE 


At a year-end fair at the Asakusa Kannon in Tokyo several years 
ago, I purchased a citron sapling. It has not yet grown to the extent 
that it bears fruit, but torn-off leaves have the smell of the citron. 
It is a distractive', warm smell. 

In Japan, it is customary to eat pumpkin, devil’s tongue and Japa- 
nese radish cut in round slices, at the time of the winter solstice. 
It was once said that if you ate pumpkin, you would not be afflicted? 
by palsy and would not find yourself short of spending money. This 
custom still exists today. 

My family does not eat winter solstice pumpkin, but we do take 
hot citron baths. It is said that if you take a hot citron bath, your 
body is warmed and you will not catch cold, but there is also the 
theory that the bath is a holdover? from the ancient purification cer- 
emony which sends out a call for “‘ichiyo-raifuku’’ (return of spring). 
Some say the smell of the citron drives away‘ poisonous air. 

According to the lunar calendar, “‘Ichiyo’”’ can be more specifi- 
cally defined as ‘‘yo-no-ki’’ (the time of light). After the winter sol- 
stice, the ‘‘in-no-ki’’ (time of shadows) ends and the time of light be- 
gins. Little by little, the days become longer. It is easy to see why 
people in ancient times valued the winter solstice more than the sum- 
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can refugees. Or they will contribute food. These things are good, 
but what about the freight charges for taking the blankets and food 
to another country? Furthermore, trucks are needed to transport the 
goods to the site where the refugees are gathered. Gasoline and driv- 
ers are needed. In order to prepare and eat the food, firewood and 
water are needed. Saplings must be planted and wells must be dug 
in the areas where trees have been indiscriminately cut down. Who 
is going to do all this? 

Unless blankets and food are donated only after all these points 
have been considered, it is not real aid. It is impossible for an indi- 
vidual to do everything, but if an organization is formed, it is possi- 
ble. It is possible through the joint work of the people who give 
money, those who manage the organization and those who work at 
the site. To open up our hearts means banding together and tackling® 
the tasks. 

For instance, 500 children can form an organization, and if they 
each contribute ¥100 a month, they can accumulate ¥50,000 every 
month. If they do this for three years, they can send one refugee 
child to senior high school. The Inukai Foundation is continuing its 
work on the basis of ® such thinking. Inukai laughs and says, ‘‘Frank- 
ly, I want money.”’ 

At each one of Inukai’s lectures, many people donate money. In 
Tsukiji, the donations totaled more than ¥1 million. 
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60. REAL AID FOR REFUGEES 


Michiko Inukai, who has returned temporarily from Europe to 
Japan, is touring the country to raise funds to help refugees and mak- 
ing quite a stir’. 

Her statements are those of a 66-year-old woman who has ex- 
posed her body to the torrid? heat of Africa, who has firsthand knowl- 
edge of the miserable conditions of the refugees, and who is con- 
tinuing to carry out aid activities. Her statements have strong force 
and appeal. Inukai lectured twice on Dec. 22 at the Asahi Hall in 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. One of the main themes in the lectures she has been 
giving throughout the country is, ““Let’s open up our hearts.”’ 

A Cambodian boy who was once behind barbed wire in a refu- 
gee camp said, “‘I came to Japan because I wanted a life without 
barbed wire, but there was barbed wire here also.’’ Within our hearts 
there is barbed wire which cannot be seen by the human eye. 

Japanese don’t want to rent rooms to refugees. There are few 
Japanese who will volunteer to teach Japanese to the refugees. There 
are no jobs for refugees. Refugees want to study, but they can’t go 
to school. Inukai spoke with anger about isolation? of the heart and 
the Japanese social system which rejects those who do not comply 
with‘ control. 

For instance, people are willing to contribute a blanket for Afri- 
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Angry at having her private life invaded by photographers, ac- 
tress Junko Mihara sat on top of a fallen cameraman and pulled his 
hair. 

A circus tiger in Egypt tried to pull a two-year-old child into its 
cage. The child’s mother ran up and saved her child by biting the 
tiger’s forepaw*. 

In the ‘‘Gokumi Goroku (Sayings)’’ of idol Kumiko Goto, there 
are interesting ones such as, ‘“‘Zenzen mushi-mushi katatsumuri”’ 
(play on ‘“‘denden mushi-mushi katatsumuri’’) and ‘‘My mouth turns 
into a sunflower.’’ She also said, “I hit stupid guys. I really do.”’ 

Among the women who are striving ° to become very successful, 
there apparently has developed a ‘‘super woman syndrome.” We see 
the trend of the times in the advertisement in which a busy working 
woman says with a sigh, “I want to eat ‘shibazuke’ pickles.”’ 

A group of housewives started the drive ® to save the Tokyo Sta- 
tion building. Many women are now starting to invest their assets. 
The employment rate for female university graduates has gone up 
considerably. Skirt lengths have become shorter. On the other hand, 
makeup classes for new male employees are very popular. 

We are now said to be in the age of “‘danyu-joritsu,’’ but in this 
case the “‘yu’’ does not mean “‘yui’’ (superior) but “‘yasashii’’ (gen- 
tle or mild-mannered). 
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61. 1987: YEAR OF THE WOMEN 


Ayako Okamoto, Machi Tawara, Madonna and Akiko Santo— 
once again, the stars in the news this year were women. 

Nobuko Miyamoto has gained great popularity through her star- 
ring role’ in ‘‘Marusa no Onna (Female Tax Inspector).’’ ‘‘Maru- 
sa’”’ has now become a catchword. It would not have sounded right 
at all if the movie title had been ‘‘Marusa no Otoko (Man)’’ instead 
of ‘‘Marusa no Onna (Woman).”’ If ““Marusa no Onna’”’ is changed 
to ‘“Maruse no Onna,”’ it refers to women who are strong in elec- 
tions and who carry out election campaigns. In the nationwide local 
elections in April, the ‘‘maruse no onna’”’ showed their strength in 
various parts of the country. 

Ayako Okamoto, who became the first foreign golfer to win the 
U.S. LPGA money crown, said, ‘‘For the rest of my life, I’ll proba- 
bly never be as happy as I am now.’’ Meanwhile, Akiko Santo, a 
female member of the House of Councillors, committed a blunder? 
involving golf and had to step down from the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee. 

Machi Tawara’s ‘‘Salad Kinenbi (Anniversary)’’ became a best 
seller and a big star. ‘‘Feeling lonely I turned on® the TV/On the 
screen a woman was choking a man.”’ 
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to the budget draft in the area of land policy. 

Takeshita publicly pledged that the ‘‘emergency land measures 
will be faithfully implemented.”’ One of the pillars of these meas- 
ures is the strengthening of restrictions on land transactions by ex- 
panding the supervised areas and preparing to freeze land prices. 
In order to carry out this public pledge, the determination to allo- 
cate appropriate budget funds is obviously necessary. But this de- 
termination cannot be found in the Finance Ministry’s budget draft. 

I am fully aware that in order to rapidly strengthen restrictions 
and make preparations for freezing land prices, many people and 
much money are needed. But since the prime minister has made a 
promise, the government cannot just shout encouragement and not 
put up® the needed funds. I am also worried about the amount of 
quality low-rent public housing. It is reported that the number of pub- 
lic housing units being constructed in the capital sphere is actually 
decreasing. 

Takeshita calls for ‘‘creation of cities with a human flavor.”’ But 
in reality, we hear the groans of traditional Kanda residents in To- 
kyo, saying “‘Japanese society is terrifying.’’ These people are be- 
ing threatened by the tactics of vicious real estate brokers. People 
are being forced away from their houses and friendly relationships 
among immediate neighbors are being destroyed. 
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62. MORE COMMENTS ON THE LAND PRICE ISSUE 


This year I have already written more than 20 times about the 
steep! rise in land prices. Some readers may say they are sick and 
tired of? reading about land prices, but I feel the need to take up 
the matter once again. 

The following statement from a person living in Honolulu was 
on the city news page of the Asahi Shimbun last week: “I worry that 
as a result of the recent torrential rain of real estate purchases by 
the Japanese, the image will become firmly fixed that Japanese are 
scoundrels *.’’ Apparently the buying up of real estate by Japanese 
companies is widespread. There are people who complain that as 
a result, apartment rent levels have jumped up. These complaints 
will eventually turn into anger toward the Japanese. 

Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita said in the Diet, ‘One of the 
biggest domestic problems is land policy.’’ But the sparks‘ from the 
Japanese land problem are now leaping to other countries and are 
creating international friction in the case of Honolulu. 

Leaving that matter aside, what steps does Takeshita intend to 
take on land policy as a domestic problem? I scrutinized ® the Finance 
Ministry’s first draft for the fiscal 1988 budget with this question 
in mind and, at the present stage, I cannot possibly give a good grade 
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percent in France and 51 percent in the United States. Britain and 
West Germany showed a higher rate than Japan’s 35 percent, a di- 
rect result of East-West summit meetings. 

After the U.S.-Soviet summit, President Ronald Reagan said that 
past Soviet leaders wanted to make the world Communist but that 
he had not sensed such an attitude when talking to Gorbachev. And 
Gorbachev said that his views regarding the United States had 
changed. 

In the results of the five-nation survey, changes in the thinking 
of world leaders toward the Soviet Union and the United States are 
subtly reflected. But public opinion in Japan is very negative com- 
pared to that in Europe and the United States. 

In Japan there are 50 percent who believe that tensions will not 
be reduced, and it is only in Japan that those who distrust the Soviet 
Union numbered more than those who trust it. The northern territori- 
al problem is probably at the root of this attitude. One can also see 
signs of the unemotional derisive® attitude that nothing will change 
no matter who does what. 

However, it is a little different in the case of the young people. 
Overall ® only 34 percent of the Japanese replied that the Soviet Un- 
ion can be trusted more than in the past, but the rate was over 40 
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63. THE POWER OF SUMMITS 


When British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher welcomed So- 
viet Communist Party General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev to Brit- 
ain, she gave him encouragement, saying that he is a man with great 
courage and supporting his desire to carry out reforms. 

Thatcher probably welcomed the perestroika course of the Sovi- 
et Union because of her realistic calculation that ‘‘perestroika’”’ will 
influence the stake? of international economic cooperation and ben- 
efit the West. Thatcher shows a flexibility which is not bound by 
preconceptions ?. 

In West Germany this year, there was the historic visit by East 
German Council of State Chairman Erich Honecker. The easing ef- 
fect that this visit had on tensions in Europe was great. The West 
Germans apparently saw in the background of the Honecker visit 
the changes that have occurred in the Soviet Union since Gorbachev 
assumed power. 

When we read the results of the five-nation Asahi Shimbun- 
Harris‘ survey in connection with the recent U.S.-Soviet accord on 
abolishing intermediate-range nuclear missiles, we find that those 
who answered that tensions would be eased as a result of the accord 
numbered 68 percent in Britain, 66 percent in West Germany, 54 
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percent in the case of those in their 20s. Among Japanese of all ages, 
42 percent thought the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI)’ would not 
function effectively, but among those in the 20-24 age bracket, the 
figure jumped to 62 percent. 
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farmland is ready to be cultivated. As soon as the water gates are 
closed, the conversion of Shinjiko and Nakaumi into fresh-water lakes 
will begin. 

But the voices of the residents demanding a review of the proj- 
ect are becoming louder. There are now 150,000 signatures on a pe- 
tition calling for a prefectural ordinance to protect the waterfront 
scenery which harmonizes with the historical legacies of ancient Izu- 
mo. This is 13 times the required number of signatures and repre- 
sents half the voting population in the 10 cities and towns ringing 
the lakes. 

Their arguments are very clear-cut *: (1) The rice paddy acreage 
reduced in the prefecture this year is three times the new farmland 
being created by reclamation® work. (2) The price of the reclaimed 
land is very high, so that farming will not be profitable. As well, the 
prefecture can’t decide what crops to grow on this new farmland. 

(3) The prefecture is already aware that if Shinjiko and Nakaumi 
are turned into fresh-water lakes, they will become polluted and green 
moss will form, as was the case in Kasumigaura in Ibaraki Prefec- 
ture. (4) Even under the compromise plan drawn up by the Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Fisheries Ministry which calls for test-closure of 
the water gates for three years, the breeding of the ‘“‘yamato-shijimi’”’ 
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64. “HOMETOWN FORFEITURE" IN TAKESHITA’S PREFECTURE 


Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita is calling for revival of home- 
towns, but is he aware of the status of the “hometown forfeiture”’ 
project being carried out in his home prefecture of Shimane and of 
the doubts being expressed about this project? 

If you stand on the Matsue Ohashi Bridge, which is noted? for 
its beautiful sunset scene, you can see Lake Shinjiko to the west and 
Lake Nakaumi far to the east. Together they form the second larg- 
est lake in the country. The lake waters move with the ebb and flow 
of the tide of the Japan Sea and contain subtle traces of salt. 

One-fourth of Nakaumi will be filled in to create farmland, and 
the water channels linking the two lakes to the Japan Sea will be 
closed; Shinjiko and Nakaumi will become fresh-water lakes and will 
provide water for the new farmland. It was in 1963 that the Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Fisheries Ministry started work on this project. 
At that time, national policy called for the creation of new farmland 
in order to increase food production. 

From then until today, when there is a surplus of rice and the 
national policy now aims toward reduction of rice paddy acreage, 
¥72 billion has been poured into the project. In the fiscal 1988 budg- 
et, ¥6 billion has been allocated for the project, and some of the new 
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shellfish (the two lakes account for 90 percent of national produc- 
tion) will be hindered. ‘Shijimi’’ soup may disappear from the din- 
ner tables of Japan. 

Questioned four years ago on the matter, Takeshita answered as 
follows ®: ‘‘What, ‘shijimi’ will be destroyed! I didn’t know that. I 
will thoroughly study the matter.’’ It is not too late for the situation 
to be remedied. We would like Takeshita to inform us of the results 
of his studies. 
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64. ‘Hometown Forfeiture’ in Takeshita’s Prefecture 


1. forfeiture (#E#], 42, HiT EO)BH, 2. noted adj. #47, 
(--- CG) (for, as), 3. acreage MRM, ©~—A—-—K. 4. clear- 
cut 30 X00 UK, FATES, MRBOUFTKOUUR. 5. reclamation 
owe, Fi, BEAR). 6. asfollows KOWO S(t], CO 
follow \csEA PHC, MICH AMMAR CHWSONS, 
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3. isolation MWSt4C¢, MaRe. 4. comply with (5k, ins, 
PBMEI)ISUS, FED. 5. tackle (Fi, ($B LIC) Mes; I 
don’t know how to tackle this problem. © OFMFMORMOUMAAAD DDH 
ts\V\, 6. on the basis of —~ /<4£\T— based on. 


61. 1987: Year of the Women 


1. starring role 7%; a film starring a famous actor @ % 75 HERE AS E 
eo SAR, 2. blunder AUL< UV, ~#. 3. turnon (7V 2H, 
IVA, BRZERX)DOWI4S. opp. turn off. 4. forepaw (XK, tac 
EO)AIE. fore- tt BUA, "ABRs (front) OMOKRDAR. 5. strive 
(-LEDE, BEDL)BHS, BHAT ZS; He strove to overcome his 
fear of death. (RISFEDRMIKFT SE RBEDEBHAUK. 6. drive (4 
} tT OD BR @ EMS S 72H OFA REA 7S), SB. cf. campaign. 


62. More Camments on the Land Price Issue 


1. steep (BK, MBGCED)RMADAZW, WAT, 2. sick and tired 
of S<KSAZVNLT, WRG 7T. 3. scoundrel Bit, MMA, 
4. spark ‘X76, ‘KO}}. 5. scrutinize (---%)MI>< HS, BIOL 
~~, —~>n. scrutiny, 6. putup (BCE) (Bee) RD, KK 
$ 4(= supply). 


63. The Power of Summits 


1. perestroikka “LAU A. Bee, Ce, cvs UuTY TR. 
WINF a T7BEOANEBRMORAAS, HH Clit restructuring. 2. 
stake fi) = 63 (*%. 3. preconception > 48, ZX ARM, HR. 4. 
Harris /\') Attida# (Harris poll), KHORRA thin aa SRO — 
>. KHOMHFSE Louis Harris OMlO54ts, 5. derisive MASA 
ts, WASINASTS. 6. overall adv. SIANIZ, FXNTOMRAC. 7. 
Strategic Defense Initiative ERIS S48. LV — WY KKM AS19834 
3 A23A Oma CHER ce. FRC AL RCV BOS HAVE 
RAHI BHESTSECCRBLCLEDEW DBRS H {VBA ATA 
OPAC at il. 
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ZiLIC MO, MATS. bystander FMA, RMA. 


57. Acting ‘At Any Cost’ 


1. screw (FA2)O25HS, LSHS, (8B, AGEX)MHS, FIFH 
(up). 2. justify FFHAS 4, IE4(ts 4; justify oneself }OH~D>L 
wz#12T4. 3. piece #i/FG; one of Rodin’s finest pieces U7» OD 
FEIFOOED, 4. fit GAMO), OFT, (MO) TR 
&. 5. hangon L270 27P#S4, BAILS; hang on to the strap 
DY RIODPES. 6. post "RO, ROIMOHWBH; postwar Japan 
BIRO AA 


58. Japan’s Distorted International Image 


1. distort (BEER) OAHS, (RE BETEL)IOFEHS, 

2. in terms of ~OA 5, (CBA UL T (= from the point of view of, 
with regard to). 3. appreciation {mi %% [4434] OR. opp. depre- 
ciation (h#% FEBIOTR. 4. fare (BA), (Ad)PaeTW<, 

LIXSULIX well, badly, ill C<EOMMAAFD. 5. gofor (3A5)~' 34 
TILES. 6. project [prodzékt] (ARR, Ht, BEER)HGTS, ~*# 
atiaid 4. n. project [pradgzekt] (MOT IZtY KERESZTEKEB) 
aT (Bi. 


59. The Winter Solstice 


1. distractive TEXUCTS( KD). 2. afflict GHA, ZU RBC) OL 
Hxe)BUMS, MET. 3. holdover (AHURIKD>O5O) REM, BPD, 
The system was a holdover from the war. @ O#@|| RIL MAO ZK) t2 > 
fzo 4 driveaway jBWWCTS, RATS, 5. coincide —MI4, 
Wad 4 (with), 6. convey (88, Bh, BMC Ex) RET 4, A 
+t ; Words fail to convey my meaning. SH CI4HKORRB*etRA SD 
W7EV\, 7. meditative BRANT, “HETS. 


60. Real Aid for Refugees 


1. stir 8), *K#¥*I; Her arrival created quite a stir. RAODBCK 
BAX DStOCj+tz. 2. torrid (KF, LHD )JEAIC RY), MRO. 
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with (Am ORCHUT ) (RIC, RTIK)-ONWK, HADI Ks; a 
house complete with furniture KAA * OR. 4. instinct (4D) 
Ela], (ileal, AHE. 5. inevidence HOnT, BW 7T. 


54. Effective Cultural Exchange 


1. refer 4ClLkE4S, HT, BRIA(to). +n. reference ZR, ER, 
Bo#. «802. the next BAKE KISKKOS SRE BEI URBSAI the 
%DItS, 3. handsome k< CA, WKS, BREULK. 4. go 
ahead mic, HH, BMZREUCHFOOMeRETEXICAWSnH 
4; Go ahead with your plan. HOM M2 OSS), 5. the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations R77 Y7REEA. CBA tae: Mw 
{LO 3B CTH COBNZ ANE Ure, MHBISI4, AY FA 
YF, VU-YVT, WAVY, VYAR-W, THAAOGTH. 6. 
have access to ~FICA 4, AJA CXS, EOWA. access AFTS 
[AIFAS 4, Wr < | EAI. 


55. All Roads Lead to Hodori 


1. AN ~ to Hodori B54A, AH Z2kLDHS All roads lead to 
Rome. (XT OWMlU-—VTKIT) FA CDKBWA. BU-VizDw Tt 
ik Rome was not built in a day. (UV —VlIL1I BK UTRMOF)EWAS 
cknNXbHS,. 2. come up (WKS, BRCEM) HOS, HUG, 

WO<, 3. think up (7H, OXZGEe)BAZTDK, SETS. 4. 
orchestrate (BAOWMRESWSZKROHOBN, BREE AX) BME Bank] + 
, BRWCTS. 5. divorce HES 4, MRS A(from), MWT 
4. 6. in favor of ~ic @Alic, OAIRIZAEDAIZ. 7. elect 
(ZaIOBITRINA DY OR CHW ONT) (FE PREEL TUE IDS) IE 
nr, 438. CO CM 4SRULK RAR. 


56. Hedges in Place of Block Fences 


1. in place of ~@®{KD 0% IZ; She works in his place. (In (KD 7 TI 
ns <., 2. collapse (497 ¢ 2’) BABES 4 (= fall down), (7H 
ED)OENS. 3. identify KA CHSLRHS, HRI 4; The 
body has been identified as that of his wife.  OF7E{KILROBOEDE 
*JARL7z. 4. subsidy (KAT EOD) MBS, Boe. 5. stand by 
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49. Saving the World’s Children 


1. sachet [séfei] GERI, FIAFYI7O))R. 2. dissolve WPT, 
@mMixt 4, 3. diarrhea [daioria] FR. 4. halve (---%)—4¢d 
&, --% ¢ 4; The newest planes have halved the time needed for 
crossing the Atlantic. B#ft © fi 22 BS lS K FEAT IC A 7s AE EL 
tz. 5. liabilities GHPl, BRIE C) (AG, Affe. 6. stagnation 7% 
i, REM, Bie. (7. carnage KEBRA, AER. 


50. Tax Money Wasted 


1. frugality fi, AX, DEULA, 2. chalk up #c&d4, BAT 
, ft to 4; chalk it up to me KPOMEIK HU 4. 3. go 
bankrupt Xf 34. 4. go over [through] with a fine toothcomb 
LOADS ULKMA(IKKR] $4, fine toothcomb iH OFKA rH < L. 

5. thrift Bi, (WA, FAWO)BACKE, KK. 6. catchphrase 
He yFIVL—A, (—MO)ERB SII < 3CH) [HB]. 


51. The ‘Land Revolt’ 


l. dash (@#BRHEX)ITSE< US, (AZ) PBr7DHPVEHS. 2. 
dispersal 27M Ufc KR, BER. — v.t. disperse. 3. soar (Mh 
EDMS)idd ESS, RHF S(= rise). 4. respondent S44, SHA. 
{2382 (opinion poll, MisBtiC poll) SE CME BOIL * pollee td 
15, 5. myth[mie) Maia OF, KNISHBANIC). 


52. America’s Magnificent Sequoias 


1. gregariously (f8#725)FRF4UT. 2. catch sightof (-°2)55% 
&4, HOW 4— have [get] a sight of. 3. prostrate (FH RAYIC )(& 
z)KRHES, OnNKT. 4 bark KOR, HHX—-Bid Clit, bark 
one’s skin [knee] RM(OS]e#o0t<,. 


53. The KAL Tragedy: Unanswered Questions 


1. bogus (0, (ji5®; bogus notes f§tL. 2. feel ~tBD, RRL 
MS, think KNDHAH, HIS MOMMA SZ. 3. complete 
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45. Roasted Sweet Potatoes 


1. roast (A, WSGER)(UMPKERILA-TY C)BE<K, BES. of. 
bake (VUSY, BFEER)(A-TFVYBEEC)BM<. 2. dowel (HT 
EDB)AE<CW<, 6904. cf. do badly DECWHZVW., 3. pun 
(ABRRBeAe Zen, CABt. 4. hang (BOMBA) EC 
Pm, (APIO). 5. ruling (MHBTEOD) (AKG) RE, RK 
jEo 60Csé6.“dWift « (EIESS, MBE & ) MTS, MORK. 


46. The ‘Can’t-Be-Helped Principle’ 


1. help (can, cannot CL HI AUT ) HIS, BS, 265445 (7TE 
4) 2%) Never grieve for that you cannot help. EX LKEAHBWCER 
CES ERBDS. 2. war RMR, PMICMIURMBAVDAL SUAAR 
ZR, HAOMBPAW DAL SUA BRAM; go to war RPDS, MB 
IX4T<. 3. pass (a ~) (#P#G, AHS) BR, FER; That things 
should have come to this pass! CAS CEKEAALIU. 4. stake 
a, S@GE#X)RitS(on). 5. possibly (HEMT) ETHE~CFH, 


47. Let the Children Play 


l. cram FOUR, TIMOAA, FLMH. ov. (ALCHe)H 
HA, (SROLHY)MHAAMRMeETS, 22. sweeping KX IZ, 
Mei CDSE, BRM bzS. 3. make (AASEROBSA IS 
Pl, RRAVIC)~SHS, SPIBOXKFSCREBEAREMD to KEM 
IX%EH, 4. to FER CMH HT; to the best of my knowledge (KD 
MSRO Sit. S. getalong (AL )PEK< PrTI< (with). 


48. The INF Treaty: ‘Staged History’ 


1. in its entirety @/KC UT, Fos D0EDOEEX, THI. 2. mass 
media VAIS MACH, HEH, FTYA, FLKZE). 3. garb 
(Felco, HRS, BK, BIC HRAD) ARR), 420, 4. interject 
(CHISe)ABlCALIASG, MATS. 5. ratification (AMZEOD) 
Hive, HeAy, ARB. 6. hard-liner 58h8s— hard-line RRR. 
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Se~RYS, ~CHSLEM. that SRABSENSETLEDSS,. 


42. November Quotes 


1. vice president BIRR. SRMEORBMRIS the president, RMBBe(the 
Lower House) OMfe li the speaker =AU14, 2. squad (AUIS 
MEIKPEBSS)H, F—-L, &; a football squad Jy }R-W- F— 
4. 3. wear out (HAM, SIC) MNSAtS, Bots, 4. 
frustrate (A 2)ABS&t4, BHOUORBWe & tS, 5. LPGA 
Ladies Professional Golf Association (Xf 7UTV7B2)OM, 6. 
engrave (Xf, BASERA, BECEK)Wt, (MBO, wees 
Ex )¥lts, Bars 4. 


43. The Disappearing Mudskipper 


1. family (8) - AWODREO)A. family DLO77A*X order (HB), 
FO@thn%* genus (B)t&l15. 2. population (4 4MMOMMO) {a 
‘AIX. 3. catch ABR, HMB. 4. at thisrate “ORF CI, 

COACH. 5. usedto LIRIL~CHrka, SILENCE, 

was blackish PIBHKOBHZAMBNTWAIFFBZWOKMYERELONM 
He*x#7RT; There used to be a small house here. lk Co Clea HDS 
Hotze(LoOvFslsEW). 6. station (HF#EORE, WR, EKA 
HBSS EDR OO HR bO)~PH, B, Jy; an agricultural experi- 
ment station BBRAEBY, a fire station (ABZ, a weather station RFT. 


44. Saved by Writing 


1. confine (LIZ ULIZLSU SS ISIC) ORE CHIC) O 
DYitS, FAAUIAY4,. ~~ 2. fight against heavy [longer] odds *¥iJ z 
DeEHSUTMI, KRCMD. odds FHOHX, FES, BSB. 3. be 
on the lookout for ~2@@kKD¢EMeOGTTWS, HUTS (= sear- 
ching for), 4. starve RESTS, MxAS, (MRMEEK)MASD} 
(for), 5. asset (pl. GC), WHE; assets and liabilities (fx 
RO )BE¢ AA. 
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38. Not a Free Ride 


1. bill AX, BR, MR. bill D° A) R(approve, pass) ne act 
CA, RB) S. 2. cometo (Sit CTH, (AR, BTED)~ 
Ix72H, 323¢4(= amountto). 3. foot (EREE*) AWTS, (HH 
ES E %)ELD; foot the bill MH ZIAD. 4. poll tits #; the Gal- 
lup poll ¥~ 7» TttimmA KHOA Zs thse). 5. component 
KE nKER5y [BES], BBGh. 6. respondent JOAT4A, Cl Cis 
Bice Utz A. > v. respond $44, MBzTS. 


39. Autumn-Tinted Mountain 


1. tint (@W), Wwe) (AW) IGS, on. (BU); (a) yellow 
of [with] a green(ish) tint &RA*>7 72H. =o. faraway (ERE, RD 
READS), HO. 3. this adv. onNnKit, TCAZIZ; The fish was 
this big. ZTOMILTCOMOKS ARK, 4. deciduous BHO, 
BASED IECEKBAEBET, 5. bid [say] farewellto ~ (co Rln 
ITS 


40. Hometown Revival 


1. permit St CH<, ~ODRMB*SAS, HT. 2. sing one’s own 
praises HIB #3 4. cf. sing the praises of her miso (= soybean 
paste) soup. RADD< c2KRASHeIEHECT. 3. gettat BHF 
&G¢4, (IDH>T; What are you getting at? His PBWRWAL ? 
4. concentrate (~/iO) BALL, Ga) zB 4, HaTA4(on). 5. 
drastic HWW >72, BUEN; drastic measures against tax evasion & 
Vs hte. 6. late (the ~)K~, MUC< Gok. 7. 
translate (8%)~(iKcBdT, BAD, MRT BA (into); translate ideas 
into action 4% *##TIBT, 


41. Flying Fishermen 


1. should ~34cti,. MLFORO, BA, MX SEOMPERLT 
YS, 2. strike (AIC) RU MReES AS, XT >D(= impress). 
3. haul (MER) K COU (in), CWes|vILS. 4. save on 
MOSS, MEAZB<. 5. coastal fishing WHA. 6. now that 
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34. The London Subway Fire 


1. mole (77, WHERRBAEBROMWSECHRELTIS), AN 
A, 2. mammal §3L9)%. 3. cope with 5H < MHEG 4, Xt 
$4; cope with difficulties Hy z= EDI P>WdVKGS. 4. dead- 
end BBO, 7ZILENO, 5. vent (2H, Wr, MARZEO) 
HAD, iSttLe 


35. Human Land Policy Needed 


1. astound (LIZ LITSU RBC) 2)O0< OMRKRAtS, REARS 
tk<. 2. subside MESS, FASS, HES. 3. full-scale (H 
ze, AMM, RUA. 4. multipolar £5, SHO, 
5. run-down adj. mnRTh, WRU. 6. in surprise Rl T; 
He looked up in surprise. (Kis KV TRE. 7. have [keep] one’s 
feet on the ground BAN CHS, MAHICDWTWS, 


36. The Evolution of Japanese Cuisine 


1. cuisine [kwi()zin] HE, & #(= cooking). 2. calisthenics 
[k@loseéniks] #€F (KR, BAAR. 3. malnutrition *#*FB, 

RE. 4. prolaim 2H ST 4, HOF, MBS.  S5. obese 
adj. (A) ABH Ltt, CGX&O—-n. obesity. 6. gourmet [gdomei] 3 
RR, BiH, Avis. 7. personality (HICK, HAZDHCO)AZA, 
tts, FvYb. 8. holler (MBSCUT)KReHWTS, UWS, 


37. More Women’s Toilets Needed 


1. submit (--°2)##2Hid 4, ABTS, 2. shiver HBSS, BA 
. 3. accommodate PATS, (AK)PHIUDS, HET, 

4. take care of somebody [something] (-°-O)tt#ie 4, (--IC) Me 
DitH, (++) MHS 4(= deal with), 5. pressfor M0iIKRUL[LO 
< <])3k¢ 4; press for an inquiry into a question FAO AaF = BO 
L BRS. 6. eliminate RA ¢ (= remove). 7. complex 
( AS BE ic BASEL 7 AR, BBD, TREO )BA LEA 
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a), Six2£4); His voice sounds as if he had a cold. HORILACEO 
Wt KDICHIAS. 2. make a debut [déibu:] (#¢2k2FIC) 7 Ua-—Ft 
S, PRAzKE, 3. anguish Fi, RUB. 4. whether or 
not -°¢5%”. cf. whether A ornot. 5. speakup (SAGE) 
BAKB>, mmo < eS.) 66. peculiar (IC) TREO, HAD(to); 
customs peculiar to these tribes (“NS OMRILRAZ BIB. 7. sit- 
up 2x 4) RD, 


31. The Joy of Walking 


1. symposium YY ARVO LA(BGEOM Me AMA DP ORE LHD OD 
Bb eaBb ON ie ERI BRE). MBL ~s Elk ~sia. > 
panel discussion, 2. put HHS 4, wW~ S (= express). 3. 
proficient ZiZU72, FU. 4. limit IRF, BRE; We must set 
a limit to the expense of the trip. R(T RIC mMMRAzARU CUNEO 


UV, 


32. The Power of Humor 


1. explosive (#3£8)— explosive laughter #*%., 2. wit Hw, &% 
&, YB 3. blur [bla:] RMA ZS, IF PW 4, 4. emcee 
[émsi:] BI. M.C. (master of ceremonies)¢& }#<. 5. refer to 
(I )BRS 4S, (BIC )BLCED, BETS. 6. casual Slows, 
&& U?2; a casual glance ICIS 7S. O77. terminally KIC, (B 
SO)RHMERIZHS. 8. despise BATS, Ack, ATs, 


33. The Mt. Mihara Eruptions 


1. by oneself O20 CG, TRHC. 2. locally-brewed HHA CMA U. 
— locally-brewed sake #874. locally-brewed (i£/\4 7 » CMA L T 
sake (ERT SZIBEARMNICHWTWS. 3. amid --OEoRAK, 
amid |i amidst CX HSIRBAULYB. 4. in concert with —FAi, 
FAUT. 5. im advance BJbHoT, 5 5UD®; It’s unwise to spend 
your income in advance. (MAIL FW 7 TMHDOURWCE SUE, 
6. swirl [swa:l] 2 S#<, ¢4S<4H4. 
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| 
iy B38, CbBs4. £5. authoritarian JFERERO, CREO. 
6. substitute HY 0% 4; substitute the sugar with [by] saccharin f)#8 
ery AYV VIKAS. U~ORVDICHWSZjIDRBRESID, €OH%A_LaC 
Oa) 3c lk substitute saccharin for the sugar < “4. in favor of (~DA 
mA SC, MIU T ) ILRI LU BD. 


27. Helping Others Help Themselves 


1. help oneself HOR OI MES B & FS; Heaven helps those 
who help themselves. Kis BOD< S64G42H<. 2. long-time £14 
ixD7126, RO. 3. illustrate PATS, RAM, SHB, HMEL) 
CRASS. 4. well FR, Ro vi. (KZEM)DSMS, (RAD) 
ALWST< (up). 5S. the Kodas (itm Ic BMOMe OWT) PH 
KH, FHMRAOAX. cf. a Koda FHROLA, FPHEWUADROA, 


28. Ignoring Common Sense 


1. ballot (—fRlc)B— poll, vote. 2. specialize (--- 2) PIICH 
FOSS, HTS, KACIt major £419; major in history H+ Hwy 
$2, 3. postscript #42. post- ld'--DOKRO, --OROIZGEOR 
ONG HESRRE. «6 4. po against FOITS, SH5OD, FACES. 5. 
free from (f28%, Crt eceam)aew, (-O)BENOANW, MnTW 
4. 6. elaborate FOCA?, Ros, ASS. 7. toss MiTE4, 
333% 1) & FJ; The sick child tossed about in its sleep all night. AO 
Flt > 72 EE CR RB YO VITO TW Ke 


29. Okinawa’s Sacrificial Past 


1. shelter 36 9¢FT— an air-raid shelter Bh 23%, 2. remains (iH) 
iC) ia, HA, RB 3. ineffect Hit, SRE, (AA, AA 
iZED)MHA HBA. 4. in charge of (°° +)H4%UTW4, Sz 
commit suicide H%%%3 4— kill oneself, 6. designate e7E 3 4, 
J8494, ETS. 


30. Respect for the Individual 


1. sound °C fC 24, BONA(HAME £2 id like, as if CBMDP>HNA 
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faS=, 2. strand (U—FoMeHESZKHEVDEACSA)M OD, HE, 
(KN0AtK)A, OO}. 3. face (WO)RA, 1EM, BH; the face ofa 
playing card }7Y7OR. 4. evidently Ret lc 4~H5LW, BE, 
4 CHS CBD D157 STAR AERA SOOTHE CABZWCLERR 
$s. 5. generation —tt(t, FROME UMBLTTHACXAZETS 
D#I305F #19 © 


24. Clear Policies Needed 


1. in part & 4#£; His success was in part due to luck. 7% OM is 
VIC SABP EDP TRS, 2. drop FHLEEZ<AKTS, feoTg; 
drop ahint 7nhée< ev beGAS. 3. Houses (the H~) Mh, 
mice. MAA Cid the House of Representatives (Rm) & the House of 
Councillors (2#B)2#\W.5. 4. ceiling GH, EBC ED THHDS 
nr, AS, Pi, SSSCO) RBRE, KH. 5. poll (R*AO)K 
SB, get, — vt. poll (~#)44, RTS. 6. policy platform ff 
EAS. platform (KO) MA, (ABO)AH. 7. refrain =U 
2, tAts(from). 


25. Invisible Enemy 


1. invisible Hit Raza, ENeLDDP SEV, — opp. visible BK A 
2S, ATHYS, 2. tube (the ~)(4)7UU(=TV). 3. smog 
Atty 7, smoke (H)¢ fog (B)OMMABCUtY CVA CHH TlEb 
titz. 4. responsible (725)~ORW¢ 24 (for). 5. integrate 
(ABS, BRePAC)ELHS., (HSI )MACTCE, BITES. 


26. ‘E-den’ Logic 


1. apparent 4%REDO, AtPUO, ARETA~HOLW, "HODES 
AILHRE LEW LEVIID Me BL; an apparent success 9 N72 ORK 
yo. 2. underlie (underlying RHEDHE)~DFLSS, BRICKS. 
the nightmare 5 SHE CAERLEON b7T<K SGEMBC DOSED 
MUI GAZOCEHICEUKbO, 3. homophonic ABARBO,. — x. 
homophone. 4. George Orwell Ya—-Y*- 4-7 x V(1903~50). 

EO /\ RAR. 19844F SAMOA SH, BHECHOPALRK DW 
ACA NSHREMOREO, ERAI—-VVIBFOVYUTh ERBIELK 
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\GGROGRULLADINOINOUIIR ORIN AAO USIDURAUELCAEN ERE UOSERERENEREAA AENEAN eee 
3h, 6. ordinance #3, 45. 7. in line with (---IZ)GEoT, — 


BUT. 8. species (4530 LO), BA. 9. byname % XL 
CS, AU Co 


20. October Quotes 


1. at the risk of (--O)fGRX BUT, (--%) PUT at risk to. 2. 
misconstrue (ADS, TTRSEO) BREMOBAS, (---%) MRT 
So 3. recur (WD) BHORS, BHITS. 4. count MORIA 
S, (MEH, BBCHS; that doesn’t count. TNIKEKTE Sls 
tEv., 5. dejected TMOZW, ULkWrh, BAUR. 6. bring 
oneself to (cannot, could not * ffx T)- $6 Mlk GS, 7. 
intangible 4/20®— intangible cultural asset #@725C((H. 


21. Plant Monuments 


1. indiscriminately #€3tHIC, @Z5iic, RE <. 2. lay (Aa, 
Biz Ee PM5T)(HSRMEELEIZ) StS, F4; lay one’s heart bare 
iL) OD A B#FT 6 HAW 4, 3. in memory of -- ®2#2@&UT, 4. 
downriver Ji; FCG(4], MAKmMY7T. £15. underbrush F424, 
(REEDKAD FILAEZAS MEA, “DA. 6. allegiance Ost, MH. 
7. communally (F#RZEDSSABMET)KAT. 


22. Shinya Saito 


1. pn “VY C#H<, B<. 2. passaway (Ad°)s00, HHT SG. 
die +HRELICB7ZKRbO. 3. parlance (HAMBxCZEKRAO)A 
aa, aavk; in legal parlance ARC. 4. override HAT 4, «lc 
E26, HULWMS. 5. flexible (Bibi, RHC C OREM UT ) RK 
ts, BUHOX<., 6. ferret ROWS, WSA4icHS (out). en. 7 
FWA VF FOB, VUF OKRA TERM OIBWMTOIKHA. 7. 
chivalry Hti8. BLOMMt T4ZRBAAC, BA, AM, BK, ZH 
BS IIIS SBOP OGLE, — adj. chivalrous. 


23. Twin-Edged Radioactive Rays 
1. disorder (DS RED)MS, RA, ERA; a nervous disorder #HE 
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DHS\BS. 4. typical KANT, RBH Z(of), 5. bewitching 
RAS, DoENDAStS. 6. affinity (ie LO) RUA). (BRO 
RVLCLeRT )HB(RAIORMY. 7. npartt 54%, W< sA(= 


in some degree). 


16. Loudspeaker Noise 


1. countermeasure X¢iR, x{HiWUB. counter- tk XO), "MID , “RK 
WAMO;OSC, OH, AM, CAM, MMIC 4. 2. get on 
(320 Ml )HS, HHI S— get off M05, 3. omnipresent tes 
, SBHSOSMKIARKFETS, ELKCHHES. 4. petition HAR, 
Zam. 05. flash (—32—A)RR, FBR(= news flash). PH Cis 
Bs EU OMR* bulletin EVD CL HHS. 


17. Planting Trees in China 


1. kiaki 7 V+. 2. luggage FMM, KTANY BR. KH CSIs 
baggage DHAMB<HV5n4._ 3. posterity SH, Kt, HK. 
4. participate 20d 4, BBS 4(in). —n. participation. 


18. Life on a Farm 


1. droppings (pil.)(##IXC RBBO)7-» (dung). 2. milk (4, 4, © 
#7 ED)FL% UIZ4; The cows are milking well. 41d KE < FLASH S. 
3. sect (KRO)AMR, DUR, CRE, FAMCEO)I, TI 4. 
frugal adj. Axes, OE ULW— _n. frugality. 


19, Endangered Wildlife 


1. endangered fGfRIC RS 5A8nK, (MCE )MAOTMICMLK. 2. 
inhabit ---(cfEts, 744; Cares inhabited his mind. \.4\14 ©. 8er5 
WO. B< > Tf. 3. extinction (FZED)HmR, FER, 4. 
ban -'2U4., Bites, RBICMPMORMWLBtELUCTK< Hons, 

CHNILAN—ADBKD 5 BAO BARA CHL 5NS— vow, nix 7 
¢, 5. Washington Convention 2+ HtWREBEAW. IENAI 
BOBENDHSHEDMMORRMSIICEST SAM. CORK, 

1972Z7FAhkYIRNVAOBBABRRRARBOMSKK kT CIET AIK 
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. 8. media medium Of BUE. VAI > #iA(mass media) 7 Ue, 
Muse. 


12. Patient, Considerate Takeshita 


1. considerate adj. BUCO0DSS, BUDE, 2. rely (A, MX) 
OS, 4 TiO FA(on, upon). 3. take care of (---O)ttH+e SF 4, 
MeO S, (BERTIER S. 4. full adv. JERI, 
& € (= very); I know it full well. TOC EL MU+tPAMDTWS. OS. 
marvel (-°°i<)RE<, KEES 4; marvel at somebody’s boldness (A) 
Alo SIRES PRNAS). 6. hard-liner 5#083a4%— hard-line TRhERR 
RO. $%J. make use of (--- 2) AFA [AA] ¢ 4; make good [bad] use 
of: © A\FAR GEA] $4. 8. in favor of --ICHRUT, -- IKRAL 
CT. 9. behind-the-scenes MHH#O, AHO. 


13. Playing the Stock Market 


l. scary BAUVW, CHW, MX CTT’, scarey (HDDS, 2, 
relation #38, G@M(PMMORBKC IS relative DHMH). 3. go 
crazy SO3ED. 4. carnal RHMN ST, FttO. 5. plummet 3 
i< F234; Share prices have plummeted. iL R¥ UTS. 6. on 
top of (-°°O) ERB, (I) M AT, Cele) ELT. 7. 
hangover —H@#W, GAAOWRS, MAIZCEO) BD, RFD. 


14, The Self-Sufficient Amish 


1. frugality i#), A¥#, OEUS. 2. coax[kouks] SHHTADT, 
(x#)DE< Rye StS, 3. Great Depression (the =ffit T) 
192956 1° 96 E73 KE ORKRii(= the Depression, the Slump). 4. 
take care of somebody [something] (---O)th#t #34, MHEG 4, 

5. conscientious (A4*)B DAZ, MHS. 6. other-worldly adj. 
HOHO, RHO, MBAS. 


15. Fall in Japan 


1. in bloom (#89925 )fEDSMELYT, =o. herald “P4594, Hhhines 
4. 3. hearty (@&°)BA, HER; a hearty meal +47 % (KE 
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8. The ‘Nori’ Age 


1. yea [jéi] adv. (ASACTHRITZLEXORBC)ILV., int. CORT ! 
FEHVVES! 2. emcee [émsi:] B) 24. Master of Ceremonies © i§ 
M.C. £Y. 3. be with it BAAt 4, HMI Hoe TWS. 4. in 
tune Mf 2°&-> T (with). opp. out of tune MFVWITNT Sz 
aspect £4, #@%, 7H. 6. improvisation BIR CHAI +, IR 
CHEx 2 bO, BNRRmZ, BNR]. ad lib (7 FU 7) OAAOBNR 
Ri. n. ad lib, v. ad-lib, 7. blow (AZ ED)IBS, UMD) RK<, 


9. Chinese Reporter Sui 


Ll. raze (PRBS SHOW ESELIC) MBS. 2. major -- 2 wTS 
(in)o + n. major BUC24+ [FA]; She is an economics major. (XX ts 
SAF eRUUL TUS. 3. heavy - ClIDIZLWIO, (HHS 7% (with); 
heavy with perfume BKA3SASATS. 4. in short supply (W& 
wZED)ABUTC(= searce), 5. go (AG EMP) HSECKAS, KE 
<<. 6 spark -°-\O5(|% G44, —n. spark ‘K7E, (MREEOD) 
KFS « 


10. Writing Personal Histories 


1. as well 2@ _El< (= in addition). 2. ups and downs (A400) 
Wares, RRR. 33. faraway (FERN, RRM), BO(= 
distant), 4. cope with -“iOxfMdgS, DE<MUBTS. 5. once 
conj,. WotA+:-F¢ St, 6. blood relative MMH, AR. cf. rela- 
tive PWR ( MRS EOI LARA). 


11. The Jessica Drama 


1. for a while Lili 5< Off, ULlL 5 <. awhile (i S#BH— stay 
awhile LISS <HRTES S. 2. glue (ZF) MPDOCIOUS, Wrz 
Dit4, 3. hive [laiv] (MKCEC) RE (RA) CE, ERK, 
4. worthy of (-:-(<)3.%%# UU); behavior worthy of praise ul /s 47 
\., 5. fascinate (°° 2)RT TS, (°° O)DMe5lXHWS. 6. in 
front of (--O)aAgic, AJA, (--D)ZHIW5T. 7. -oriented 

BAO, MINI CBARMNICHWS., BRA CUELITHMonN 
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6. inline with (AEE IC )fEsT, —BLL Topp. out of line with(# 
MK EI)FEDEWC, —-MULZEWC. 7. fellow (St, RH, BF 
KE > eI U < $4) A; fellow passengers HO Str, 8. see 
(HARK, BP, Bot ds)---& KER TS; 1986 saw many changes. 
19864F IS E{( EAS B m9 TZ 6 


5. Pakistan’s Nuclear Policy 


1. render (#B)G¢%)--1C GASB). AMI rendered its ally a great 
deal of assistance ¢ UTS UC. 2. commit (BHM EK ISU) 
(SMR, T7RK)BBRzFAS, BHT S(to); The prime minister is 
committed to tax cuts. BfAIS MBL Ze AA LTS. 3. proliferation 
15H, Bie, (RRRCEO)RM. 4. astute Mes, KI ABsW(= 
shrewd). 5. lead ... astray (A Z)wbt4, BRarts. 6. 
bargaining chip #2 AFAlICB< MEMO). 7. deal (HB 
E#)RI, XU 4S (with). 


6. Zushi Says ‘No!’ 


1. revolve (*::-OWMO =)Gl&RTS, (HOM) (Mies td )(---% 
Avi) RBBAS S(around), 2. housing (# AIC) +E; housing de- 
velopment Miith, 3. It’s no use...ing --ULTSMERCHS; It is no 
use crying over spilt milk. CIN 7?ZEFLZEBUTHOEDKSZOBW 
7k#I2VZ5F), 4. referenda referendum Of@BUE. BRAVE IZ lx re- 
ferendums OH D}H6. BRIER, —m]RR. 5. witness DSK 
VILR 4, BSS. 6. motivation HMO, BA. 7. go 
forward (atHia ¢ 4) S(with). 8. inthe longrun WAS 
Anis, ilk. opp. inthe shortrun BXEOLTCLeHRanid, RAN 
tld. 


7. Which University Is Better? 


1. intrinsic AXiFDO7 TVS, MAD, 2. warrant ---OiE4 se 
Hétwas, BRS. 3. give full play °° 2 +4 HD+ 4 (to); 
Give more play to your imagination. AH = b71+ HHUA, 
4. be better off KO BAS, b2 + 325K (3248) <. 5. knock about 
(A@)COSES, (MD )ALRICRI. 


2 —— NOTES 
mann 








1. Politics, LDP Style 


1. reign [réin] SACS 4, HTT 4S, BTS. a. reign (LZEOD) 
CEM HAR, watt, BiG. 2. bargain YI Ka TMORHS, Riss 
x*2zG4, —~n. bargain MORH, Be. 3. strategy WR, AK, 
Be, 4. drain (AI) MWS OL, WRB, HB. 5. forum 
(AOMMI BS 4) Nims. 6. valid IF4s, AM. 7. 
justification Bar (FM) ec SSHO, IE4M(t TS z+, 8. de facto 
[diféktou] XO; a de facto tax increase BX LOWER. 


2. Disappearing Dialects 


1. dialect (BPERBIOMT 4)AS, MACEO, (HSS, MSHI ES) 
idas. 2. portray (SB, Re, BRCEC)H<, RRHTS., 3. 
vicinity JAW, ViPA. 4. identity MwAtt, MAM, EAM. 5. in 
the same boat [] UD #3B LEM) 54, AUCABKAMUT. 6. 
performing art (7%, sl, PRCEO) BAEZ. 


3. Hard Times for Bears 


1. bear 77, AHA TC brown animal (KRAOMM)OR. 2. on 
the brink of --OMPRIC, --IZOAUT. brink MPR, &; bring 
the bear to the brink of extinction 7 7 # ABR DOIRKEITIBIIS S, 3. 
dish —QMOW#, #22, lll; the main dish (I—ARO)ER., 4. 
flora (% Shhik, ARCO )AAIB, Ass. 5. fauna (HDMI, FF 
{KO )shth, Bk 6. Washington Treaty JY» hv aw. A 
IS19804E IT HEHE L 72 os, BUR OSA AS +37 CS < PATHE 5 DHL HEDS 
MAAS, 7. polyp KU-T7. RORMBOSRARICIEKULCTELSR 
#2. 8. population AO, (4 SHKO)EWMO(S) BAR. 


4. Society’s Pillars 


1. passaway (Ad *)U< %4(= die), FER, eRMALKB 27K bO, 
2. fake (&%, iin; a fake passport BOX AK-— b+, > v. fake & 
wig 4, 3. weak-kneed RBNHOSZW, BRMMOTW. 4. trod 
tread OIA, BSts, 4<; tread a dangerous path (KWAY IC) fea 
wie <<, 5. half-hearted UDCZW), BRACE, BRMEILE, 
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